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on which one he felt the wust 
He could n’t ha’ told ye nuther.”’ 


‘* He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
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LnkLes S&S COURTIN' 


THE Literature of no Luropean people is so rich in 
love poetry as that of the English. Of course the 
poets of all countries have written of love. It is the 
chief stock in trade of all young singers, and it enters 
largely into the compositions of many old ones. The 
early poets of France and Italy were nothing if not 
lovers. That they were ever read is inconceivable, 
they are so prolix and so tedious; but as the in- 
terminable romances of Mademoiselle Scudery are 
known to have been read once, it is not impos- 
sible that the old Trouvéres and Troubadours may 
have found confiding victims who finally floundered 
through their rhymes. We can read the early Eng- 
lish poets, although it requires some effort to do so 
after we leave Chaucer. 
Wyatt and Surrey, we are prepared to enjoy the 
Elizabethan writers. There are charming things in 
Breton, as well as in Greene and Marlow. 


delicious. Herrick’s amatory verse is so beautiful 


Beginning with a little of 


Ben Jon- 
son is better than either, and Carew at his best is 








wrote “Zekle’s Courtin’.” We shall not compare 
the two poems, for comparisons are odorous, as 
Mrs. Malaprop taught us long ago, nor shall we com- 
pare Professor Lowell’s poem with anything else 
|that he has written. We will only say, for ourselves, 
\that we would rather have written it than any single 
poem of any American poet, with the exception of 
Mr. Bryant’s “Thanatopsis.” There is nothing like 
|it in American or English Literature. It is unique, 





|and it is perfect. 


| version as well as the first one. 
| the excellence of the longer poem; still it is not our 
first love. 
ally accompany the kind of poetry of which it is the 
most brilliant example in this country, and which de- 
pends for its effect upon the Characteristic — the rare 
merit of overdoing nothing. Any poet besides Pro- 
fessor Lowell would have overdone something —one, 
the situation, perhaps, another the dialect. There 
would have been some discord in it —something not 
in keeping with the general effect. As it is, how- 
ever, it is perfect, being as characteristic of a certain 
phase of life in New England, as the poems of Burns 
are of a certain phase of life in Scotland. Whether 
this life is precisely what it was forty or fifty years 
ago, we are not prepared to say, but, we fancy, it is 
substantially the same. The plain folk who made it 
belonged to a stock that is slow to change its ways. 
| What they were has been described in verse better 
| than we can describe it in prose, and, with the read- 


It possesses a merit which does not usu- 





Or rather was perfect, as it origi- | 
nally stood; for we confess we do not like the second |} 
We acknowledge | 











that it almost condones his grossness in other themes. 
The same may be said of the little lyrics of Lovelace, | 
Suckling, and Sedley, even of some of the songs of| 
Aphra Behn, whose work in general was a disgrace | 
to her sex. The defect of the love poetry of this| 
period, and, indeed, of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries in general, is a lack of naturalness 
and simplicity. It does not impress usas being genu- 
ine; it seems to be got up for effect ; it was written 
because it was the fashion then. 

We strike nature, however, in the collections of 
old ballads and songs which were published from 
time to time in the last century; in Allan Ramsay’s 
collection of Scottish Songs, in Percy's Religues of Old 
English Poetry, and in the Specimens of Ellis, and 
others. It is genuine emotion which we feel in read- 
ing “ Auld Robin Gray.” 

We have glimpses of real feeling in the pretty poem 
in praise of Winifreda, the author of which is un- 
known, although it is sometimes attributed to Gilbert 
Cooper. How charming this is: 

“And when with envy Time, transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go wooing in my boys.” 

We are in a world where lovers reign supreme 
when we open Burns, who sang of love like a man 
inspired, It was the passion of his life; he sounded 
all its depths, and touched it at all extremes. No 
one else —not even Shakspeare — ever said so much 
in so few words, as Burns, in this stanza: 





‘* Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted !"’ 





It is the intensity of passion which is speaking here, 


| his benefit : 


‘ The farmer tilled the ground 
His father tilled before ; 
If it supplied his wants, 
He asked for nothing more. 
Thankful for what he had, 
On Sunday, in his pew, 
He sang a hymn of praise, 
When this old flag was new. 


‘* He wore a homespun suit 
His wife and daughters made ; 
*T was dyed with buttcrnuts, 
And, likely, old and frayed ; 
They dressed in calicoes, 
And looked right pretty, too ; 
Women, not clothes, were loved 
When this old flag was new. 


‘*Men married women then, 

Who kept their healthful bloom, 
By working at the churn, 

And at the wheel and loom ; 
Who could their stockings knit, 

And darn, and bake, and brew ; 
A housewife in each house, 

When this old flag was new. 


‘* And women married men 
Who did not shrink from toil, 
But wrung with sweat their bread 
From out the stubborn sol ; 
Whose axes felled the wood, 
And when so late it grew 
Did straightway build their homes 
When this old flag was new.” 


as in “ Highland Mary,” and “To Mary in Heaven.” | which is in our possession : 


We cannot have much poetry like this --there is not 
blood enough in the heart of one man to enable him 
to write much of it; but we can have hundreds of | 
lighter songs, and we can find them in Burns. We 
find them in ‘“O my luve’s like a red, red rose,’’ and 
in “Tam Glen.” To take the lightest that we can 
find, ‘‘ Duncan Gray ” —was there ever such a tragi- 
comical wooing as his ? 














‘* Duncan Gray cam here to woo, | 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't! | 
On blythe Yule-night when we were fou, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't! | 
Maggie coost her head fu’ high, | 
Looked askant and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ! 


‘* Duncan fleeched, and Duncan prayed ; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't! 

Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't! 

Duncan sighed baith out and in, 

Got his c’en baith blurt and blin’, 

Spak o’ lowpin’ owre a linn; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't!" 


The wooing of Duncan Gray was the master-piece of 
its kind in English Literature, until Professor Lowell 





ZEKLE’S COURTIN. 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown, 
An’ peeked in thro’ the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘Ith no one nigh to hender. 


The wa'nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbly crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst 'em rusted 

The ole queen’s-arm thet gran'ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted, 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full as rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’, 


She heerd a foot, and knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper, — 

All ways to once her feelin's flew 
Like sparks ov burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o' l'itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


We copy it from 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
=z though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


‘You want to see my Pa, I s'pose?”’ 
“Wal... No... I came designin’ — 

‘To seemy Ma? She's sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-morrer's i’nin.” 


or 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’ other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He could n't ha’ told ye nuther. 
Says he, ‘‘I'd better call agin ; °’ 
Says she, ‘t Think likely, Mister."’ 
That last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’... . wal, he up and kist her. 
When Ma bimeby upon ‘em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 
All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 
‘Then her color came back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 
An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 


> 


INSIDE THE DOOR. 

Yrs! the small brick house on the corner did need 
something more than the bay window which occupied 
nearly the whole width of the building; something 
more than the luxuriant wisteria which wreathed 
and draped the window; something more than the 


|er’s permission, we will copy two or three stanzas for | pretty iron balcony, and the exceeding neatness sug- 


gested of the interior, to make it the ome it seemed 
to be to foot passengers, who often found themselves 
lingering as they approached the place, enchanted by 
|the scent of mignionette that flourished in the grass 
| plot, and by the lovely tints of the wandering jew, 
|which seemed to diffuse themselves, like a pleasant 
| atmosphere, around the enclosure. 
| But did the organist of St. James’ Church, who 
lived three blocks beyond, suspect 1t? How could 
|she? Hurrying past the house, on her way to music 
|lesson and rehearsal, she often found herself slack- 
ening her pace, and taking in the attractive scene, 
and going onward felt refreshed by what she had per- 
ceived, and still more perhaps by what had been sug- 
gested; for give the woman a single thread of beauty, 
and in her hand it was equivalent to a clue to all de- 
sired delight. The only difficulty with her was, that 
she never found time to follow its leading far — else, 
times over, she had discovered heaven upon earth. 
The outside of the house suggested to her no end 
of interior beauty. Sometimes, in passing, she heard 
a violin, sometimes a piano, sometimes a voice that, 
as she declared, electrified her —it was so genuinely 
sweet, rich and so unworn. So that, turning the 
|corner wearied and rasped to impatience, the mere 
|sight of that small abode was a refreshment. She 
hailed it as a pilgrim hails the green spot in the 
| desert — and, alas! not seldom, the mirage also. 
| Within the little Birds’ Nest, as the organist, with 
more poetical feeling than originality, was wont pri- 
| vately to designate the house (she had some secret 








| As we have declared our preference for the earlier | sources of comfort, this hard-worked creature, which 
| version of Professor Lowell’s poem, the readers of) were not for every ear), within this little Birds’ Nest, 
THE ALDINE may like to see it. 
memory, partly helped by the rough draft of it 


on a sultry June evening, behind the bay window, 
jand the wisteria and honeysuckle, wandering jew 
‘and mignionette, stood a desperate-hearted woman, 
with as playful and composed a countenance as some 
of the martyrs, let us believe, have shown ere now 
on their way to the fagot. 

This woman is thirty-five, perhaps, but she looks 
older. Find her up-stairs any hour of the long day, 
when she is alone with her sad thoughts for company, 
and you shall see a woman who is looking towards 
the future with distracting fears, but who, in the 
|effort to withstand their drift and pressure, 1s fore- 
tasting all the bitterness of disappointed age. She 
has now bright ribbons in her hair and around her 
neck, and, by gas-light, she looks almost happy, al- 
most young. At the piano sits her husband. And 
now the story is nearly all told. 

It is Saturday evening, and what is she doing if not 
endeavoring, by every kindly artifice, to keep at home 
the half-drunken man who sits on the piano-stool! 
So she has persuaded him to the piano, and he has 
been singing, and they have talked now for at least 
an hour about their favorite compositions, and dis- 
cussed, as critics, one work and another, and in their 
judgments they have not agreed with each other so 
constantly as to make the conversation tiresome. 
But the talk 1s proving too much of a good thing to 
the husband; evidently he 1s wearied of it. He has 
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allowed himself to be persuaded into playing and 
singing a good deal, and into talking much, but dur- 
ing the last half-hour he has betrayed increasing rest- 
lessness, and begins to speak at last with undisguised 
impatience. An indifferent listener might almost say, 
in the blunt speech of indifference, that he was get- 
ting cross and quarrelsome, and awfully disagreeable. 
Is he becoming suspicious of his poor Louisa? Does 
she design to keep him at home when she knows 
very well about his Saturday-night engagement to go 
to the Architects’ Club? Poor architect, whose own 
foundations seem to be tumbling in, he must be faith- 
ful to his club, though to everything else unfaithful ! 

He even begins to suspect the pleasure which he 
knows his wife takes, and always has taken, in his 
music. Does he need to be reminded of the many 
times she has said to him, that a single melody from 
him is worth more to her than the loud and splendid 
performance of a well-directed orchestra— feeding a 
more subtle need, and sustaining a diviner life? He 
talks in a way that would make one suspect his in- 
tention to attack her soon on the ground of that one 
delight she has found in him, which has remained 
unquestionable. 

His wife understands these symptoms well enough 
to know that in thirty minutes, at furthest, he will 
somehow have passed beyond her reach. Is it nota 
sad, sad conviction to be pressimg on the heart of the 
woman? You know now why I shook my head as I 
looked at the pretty bay window and the outside 
green and perfume. Anybody who knew the old 
Pharaohs intimately, in the days of their glory, would 
grieve, I am sure, if coursing over the sands of mod- 
ern Egypt, on a swift Arabian charger, he came across 
the great Pyramid stripped so bare of its external 
beauty. To think of the hopes with which that 
young woman set up housekeeping in that little 
brick house, and the track by which those hopes 
were retiring, one by one! What is to be wondered 
at, and admired, is the way the good girl stands her 
ground and tries to be agreeable, and to out-rival the 
gin barrel. ‘Tis not her fault that her husband is 
where he is — without work — drinking hard —at in- 
tervals all too brief, rallying again — hating himself, 
and sliding down to ruin. No, believe me, she has 
not to arraign and convict herself for all this misery. 
All at once, as he is rising from the piano-stool, a 
ring at the door bell. Who comes? They have so 
little company out there it is really a question. 
Rogers hopes it is Dixon. Dixon and he are hale 
fellows well met, about once a week all night in the 
club room! They listen; is it Dixon? She fearing, 
he hoping that it is. But, if Dixon were out there, 
both would feel it beyond fear or hope, he comes so 
valiantly, when he does come. No, it is not Dixon’s 
voice, but a woman’s. Husband and wife look at 
each other. He means to escape while his wife re- 
ceives her company. She sees his purpose, and 
knows that he will accomplish it. ‘Oh Lord!” she 
says to herself. Will she be thinking sadly, an hour 
from now, when she sits alone, that but for this un- 
timely call all would have gone smoothly, Pierce, 
perhaps, safely asleep by this time ? 

“T beg your pardon for intruding,’ says a strange 
voice —and how is Rogers to get out of the room? 
Here is a woman six feet in height, at least, who looks 
as if she might, if she took the fancy to do it, go off, 
carrying husband on one shoulder and wife on the 
other. “I beg your pardon,” she says again, “but I 
have come here in the greatest distress.” Pierce 
Rogers, hearing himself actually called upon as the 
champion of weakness, begins to look grave, and to 
feel himself equal to the occasion. 

“Pray be seated,’’ says the lady of the house ; and 
what can the gentleman of the house do but sit down 
with the careful deliberation of a man whom nobody 
is to suspect of inability to rise, or sit, or go where 
and when he pleases. The stranger, though not a 
pretty woman— and, in fact, she is quite the reverse — 
has, nevertheless, made an impression, and Pierce is 
a gentleman, if not perfectly sober. 

“| have been waiting outside,”’ she says, taking the 
Seat indicated by his action as well as his glance, 
‘hoping to hear the voice which I have heard so often 
in passing this house. 1 have waited ten minutes, I 
Suppose, till 1 was afraid I might be arrested as a va- 
grant, and, as I was not rewarded for my patience, I 
determined to put on a bold face and ring the door 
bell—1 don’t exactly know how to go on. May I 
tell you what 1 want, as if you were a couple of 
friends ? “ 

* Do, 1 beg,” said Louisa, and her husband politely 
seconded the entreaty, though not under the devout 


a 





conviction his wife felt that here was a godsend. If 
that woman would only say something interesting 
she might stay and talk for hours in welcome ; indeed 
the longer the story the better. Would that she 
might even prove to have the gift of Scheherazade ! 

“T am the organist of St. James’ Church,” the 
stranger began, “ besides, a music teacher.” 

“Indeed!” said Pierce, but he stopped there, 
though it was evident to his wife that he was inter- 
ested, and she smiled—oh how interestedly she did 
smile upon the organist, who, like an angel, had con- 
descended to visit her abode. 

“JT have had a hard time with the church music,”’ 
continued this angel. ‘Everybody who knows any- 
thing about the church knows that, so I am not tell- 
ing tales out of school. The music committee have, 
finally, put the choir entirely into my hands, and I 
shall have good music from it some time. But I 
have been obliged to take an extraordinary step. I 
have dismissed the tenor singer this evening, and 
everything at present looks like chaos —to the choir, 
not to me.”’ 

“The tenor of St. James’ Choir is the best in the 
city,” said Pierce, almost sobered by his surprise. 

“T know that.” 

“ He has sung there ten years to my certain knowl- 
edge.” 

“Yes, and made everybody believe that he was 
even more necessary to the welfare of the church 
than the minister who serves, and the gospel which 
is preached there. All things must come to an end, 
and I have dismissed him.” 

“JT heard he had a salary equal to the rector’s,”’ 
said Pierce. 

“JT don’t doubt it. He is like an institution, always 
ready to be endowed. No end to his receptivity. 
Well, sir, will you take his place?” 

«J, madame?” 

If his brain did not reel at this sudden, most un- 
looked-for opening of a way of escape from debt and 
disaster, his wife’s did. But she said, quickly, before 
he had time to rally from his amazement : 

“My husband is surprised that you should suppose 
him capable of filling Mr. Armitage’s place, and no 
wonder. I am, myself. And I think better of his 
voice than he does.” 

“ Fiddle-stick!" said he. “Armitage does very 
well, but I know him; his range is limited.” 

“Exactly,” said the organist. “It is. I don’t dis- 
pute his voice, his execution, and all that, but his im- 
pertinence and presumption I will endure no longer. 
I have said that if we must have congregational 
singing to-morrow, instead of a quartette, congrega- 
tional singing we will have. But may I not hope, sir, 
that you will come over and help me?” 

Pierce Rogers still looked bewildered, and Louisa 
doubtful. He could not conceal his embarrassment 
and perplexity. Here was an opportunity, and the 
painful consciousness that he had not steadiness of 
nerve and potence of will to make the most of it. 
To be a first-rate siriger in the choir of a first-rate 
church might not be an ambition worthy of the man 
who, five or six years ago, was thinking of himself as 
an architect who, possibly, might some day be re- 
garded as the peer of Sir Christopher Wren, in the 
judgment of the world; but then had he not from 
that height of aspiring hope descended to attune 
himself to harmony with Tom, Dick, and Harry, in 
dark places underground ? 

And then how often had Armitage snubbed him, 
in old times, when they sang in the same glee club ; 
and in later years by entirely ceasing to recognize 
him! If—-oh if he could only feel so certain of him- 
self as to dare close with the woman’s proposal at 
once ! 

“Do come,” she urged, perceiving his hesitation. 
“Come to-morrow! Iam sure you will not need a 
rehearsal even. But here, I have the music with me 
which we are to sing. Let me try your piano. I 
would so like to have a success right away, and show 
Mr. Armitage the truth for once. Why it would be 
little short of a miracle! Don’t you think I may?”’ 

She addressed Louisa now. Had she compre- 
hended the situation of affairs in that little house- 
hold? 

“Pray, Pierce,” said Louisa, “try the music for the 
fun of the thing. Did you ever hear of anything so 
odd?” She spoke in an undertone to her husband. 
She had enough confidence in him, then, to wish him 
to make the trial. If she had looked at him dis- 
mayed, or regretful, he would never have made the 
effort, but now he got up and walked unsteadily to 





the piano. In that moment the two women ex- 





\a fashionable 


changed a glance, and so they understood each other. 

“It seems ridiculous that I should attempt church 
music,”’ said Pierce, sitting down at the instrument 
with an air that brought tears into his wife’s eyes. 

“No, I do assure you,” said the delighted organist. 

“You remember how easy it used to be about five 
hundred years ago, and how pleasant it was,” said 
Louisa, her voice full of reminiscence. 

“ That was very different,’ he answered. “A small 
country congregation is not expected to require what 
church must have, whether or no. 
Now, I must say, madame, I wonder that you dis- 
missed Armitage.’’ He leaned against the piano as 
he spoke, and looked as if prepared to enter into a 
long argument. 

“T don’t,” she replied with spirit. “Just you help 
me to prove what I know is the fact, that there are 
voices, not many, perhaps, but one or two, at least, 
quite equal to his in quality and cultivation.” 

How well that was said, while she had her back to 
him, and was drawing off her gloves and arranging 
her music, and, apparently, as far from an intent to 
flatter him into her service as the sun is from such 
intent when he makes the wayside flower blush into 
its best beauty. 

Well now — was the battle fought, the victory won, 
because next day one-half of the worshipers in St. 
James’ did not know whence came the “superb 
tenor’”’ who sang instead of Mr. Armitage? Because 
Pierce Rogers stayed home that Saturday night and 
became sober, and really seemed to forget his en- 
gagement at the club? 

Who will believe it that knows anything of human 
flesh and blood? Monday night, Louisa might as 
well have undertaken to control Niagara as Pierce ; 
and for three days this “superb tenor” was speech- 
less as the dead. Nevertheless he has never, since 
his first Sunday, lost a service in the church where 
first class music is a foremost necessity; and I am 
certain that, as my friend the organist never did a 
braver thing than to dismiss Mr. Armitage, so also 
she never performed an act for which all Christians 
worshiping in St. James’ have so great cause to re- 
joice, as that which led a falling man in among them 
to exalt “the Lord’s song” in what was, to him, “a 
strange land,” indeed. 

If you had not this woman to help you, Louisa, I 
would cry aloud to Christendom for prayers in your 
behalf. But I remember that “he prayeth best who 
loveth best;”’ so, ten to one, youand the organist will 
give back to the world yet, if not a Sir Christopher 
Wren, a man who has repaired his own foundations, 
and gone on with the erection of at least one notable 
structure. 

— Caroline Cheesbro’. 


—————— 


NECESSITY OF BELIEVING SOMETHING.—On the 
earth lay faded yellow rose-leaves, and skeletons of 
nosegays, in which there was more of sticks and 
threads than of flowers; it seemed to me as if I saw 
the summer in which they had grown and blossomed, 
lying withered at my feet; and the evening joys 
which Sunday shed among the villagers; and many a 
youthful, high-beating bosom, from which (perhaps 
more brightly blooming than they) they had dropped 
faded ; and gladly would I have put the summer, and 
its withered joys, by their dead stalks into water and 
revived them; and I looked at the tall sexton, to 
whom the thing was nothing but a vexation, as he 
took the broom and swept them away among the dry 
dust. As we came down, and I trod,like death, over the 
breast of many a strong, mail-clad knight, and his 
gently-supplicating lady-wife, I thought deeply, but 
cheerfully, of the old bygone Catholic times, whose 
rostrum and whose theatre this place had been. A 
Catholic church, as it now is, presses the near image 
of the gloomy, ponderous middle ages too heavily 
on my heart; but if its service has ceased, then the 
dim, shadowy picture pleases me; and I figure to 
myself indulgently, how many a fevered bosom here 
caught fresh air; how many a breathing sigh, how 
many a sanctifying prayer, were uttered here; and 
how the poor people, sunk in the deepest shaft of 
monkery, beheld, not indeed the quickening sun of 
our living day, but, like other miners, some star of 
the second day—even that is something. And I 
would rather dwell in the dim fog of superstition, 
than in air rarefied to nothing by the air-pump of 
unbelief, in which the panting beast expires, vainly 
and convulsively gasping for breath. 








— Fean Paul. 



































THE SONG SPARROW 





THIS earliest, best known, and best beloved of all 
our familiar song birds, comes back to his summer 
home in the north with the sunny days of late Feb- 
ruary and early March. He begins singing to us in 
mid-day from the budding branches; later in the 
season his voice is heard in the mornings and even- 
ings from the topmost twigs of the mature foliage ; 
and at length, before starting on a flight from the 
frost, he pipes his occasional noontide songs out of 
the glorious autumnal-colored leafy masses of the 
standing blackberries and sumacs, the dogwood trees, 
and thickets of cedar and gum. 

It is no wonder that the Song Sparrow is often mis- 
taken for the more familiar Chipping Sparrow, by 
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| his opinion, that this exceedingly ingenious tran- 


script of the birds’ songs (which does not pretend 
to be more), while musically quite correct, would fail 
to convey any just idea if performed on an instrument, 
as it is impossible, or in opposition to the genius of 
music in nature, to confine it in fixed time, according 
to the art rule. Probably the human voice, if per- 
| fectly trained and controlled, might be able to give a 
merely approximate notion of the songs from the 


written notes alone, but the feeling, the essence, the | 


melody, could only be learned from the example of 
the bird himself. The writer in the Atlantic makes 
|no mention of the female as a songster; but I think, 
although I cannot assert such to be the case, that she, 
likewise, contributes her part to our feathered con- 
certs. I have not had the heart to settle the question 


| he has so many characteristics in com- 
mon. But they are really of markedly 
different characters. The Song Spar- 
row is the much more exclusive, aris- 
tocratic, and “grown up”’ in his be- 
havior, while the “Chippy” is the 
more cunning of the two-—cunning in 
the sense that one understands the 
word when used to express the little 
winning ways of achild. It is in song 
that the Song Sparrow excels. His 
talent as a musician is of no mean or- 
der, and he is not too sparing of his 
| performances, either. 
| A very ingenious writer in the A/- 
| antic Monthly for August, 1858, says 
that he belongs to the third of four 
classes of singers—which classes he 
thus describes: “ First the rapid sing- 
ers, whose song is interrupted, of con- 
siderable length, and uttered with fer- 
vor and in apparent ecstasy. Second 
the moderate singers, whose notes are 
modulated, but without pauses or rests 
between the different strains. Third 
the interrupted singers, who seldom 
modulate their notes with rapidity, 
and make decided pauses between the 
strains; of which there are in general 
from five to eight or nine. Fourth the 
warblers, whose notes consist of only 
one or two strains not combined into a 
song.” In a later issue he says that 
“the notes of the Song Sparrow would 
not entitle him to be ranked among our 
singing birds were it not for the re- 
markable variation of his song, in 
which respect he is equaled by no 
other bird. Of these variations there 
are some seven or eight which may 
be distinctly recognized, and differ 
enough to be considered separate 
tunes. The bird does not warble them 
in regular succession; he is in the 
habit of repeating one several times, 
and then leaves it and repeats another 
in a similar manner.” Mr. Paine 
(Charles S., of East Randolph) took 
note, on one occasion, of the number 
of times a Song Sparrow sang each of 
the tunes, and the order of singing 
them. Of the tunes, as he had numbered them, he 
sang number one, twenty-seven times; number two, 
thirty-six times; number three, twenty-three times; 
number four, nineteen times; number five, twenty- 
one times; number six, thirty-two times; number 
seven, eighteen times. Perhaps next he would sing 
“number two, then, perhaps, numbers four or five, and 
soon.” Mr. Paine adds “that some males sing each 
tune about fifty times, though seldom; some will 
only sing them from five to ten times. But as far as 
1 have observed, each male has his own seven songs.” 
He continues: “I have applied the same rule to as 
many as a dozen different birds, and the result has 
been the same.” The article is accompanied by 
some staves of music written to a theme in five 
notes, giving seven variations or songs marked 
« Brisk,” “ Joyful,” Plaintive,” “ Fervent,” “ Subdued 
and Querulous,” “Brilliant,” and “Sad.” They are 
accented and marked in passages of trills and guttur- 
als. Also some songs of other birds are written down 
in like manner. Vireos, Song Thrushes, Robins and 
one or two other birds’ songs. 
An eminent Oxford Doctor of Music gave me, as 








| not very observant people, for he is retiring in man-| satisfactorily to myself, because to do so would ne- 
ners and dress—very sober-coated, all brown and|cessitate the sacrifice of a number of individuals in 
gray, in which he is like the smaller cousin, with whom | the very act of singing, that the sex might be deter- 











THE SONG SPARROW.—GILBERT BURLING. 
mined by fost mortem examination ;— the males and 
females being too nearly alike, in size and color, to be 
easily distinguished from each other. 

The male Song Sparrows, like the males of many 
other species of birds, come north a few days in ad- 
vance of the other sex, and take up temporary quar- 
ters in sheltered swamp edges, where vegetation 
soonest begins to feel the revivifying influence of 
spring. Here, among the green shoots, it is quite 
possible that the grubs and flies, on which the spar- 
rows delight to feed, also make their first appearance. 
In the intervals of his regales on these insects the 
sweet “ Rossignol,” who is, says Le Moine, of Quebec, 
‘so dear to every Canadian heart, with its simple but 
soft melody,” gives us his first charming promises of 
coming summer, sung from the leafless branches of 
the alder bushes which usually skirt such spots. He 
may then be observed disporting himself in the heat 
of the day, after the manner of the Flycatchers, pur- 
suing Caddis flies, and such like insects, on the wing 
with an agile motion, and, it must be said, extra- 
ordinary success for a stout-built short-winged bird. 


the south; they then, together, leave their lowland 
haunts for the fields and gardens, where food is by 
this time sufficiently abundant. They then seem 
especially fond of luxuriant grasses and rich clumps 
of leaves, like those of the daffodils or narcissus in 
the engraving, where they do their courting, prepara- 
tory to the more mature joys of nest-building, hatch- 
ing, and the training of their younglings. 

Song Sparrows are not very particular where they 
build their nests, so that they be near the ground. 
Bunches of grasses in open places, hedges, or sweet- 
briar bushes, appear to suit them equally well as lo- 
cations for their coarsely constructed homes, which 
they can afford but little time in building ; as between 
the singing of many songs and the rearing of two, 
three, and even four broods in a season they have 


enough else to do. 


Large stalks and blades of grass seem to be the 


favorite materials for the outside of their nests, and 


finer grasses, mingled with fibrous 
roots, for the inner. They lay four or 
five eggs of a greenish gray color, 
spotted with brown; the spots are 
most numerous at the great end where 
they almost form a ring of the ocher- 
ish tint. 

The large heart-shaped spot of 
brown on the breast, where the lines 
of smaller spots running from the 
throat along its sides are concentrated, 
and the two lines of brown extending 
backward in graceful curves, from the 
base of the lower mandible on either 
The 
feet and legs are large and strong, and 
the general habit of the bird is stouter 
and more robust than that of the other 
familiar sparrows —always excepting 
his enemy and conqueror, the intrud- 
ing English or European sparrow, who 
has driven the native birds out of the 
parks and gardens in and near all our 
large cities, where this foreign pest is 
petted by an unfortunate class who 
find everything best which comes from 
over the sea. 

Were it not, good Song Sparrow, 
that, happily, these foreigners do not 
thrive very well transplanted, we might 
bid good bye to your dear singings and 
chirpings! As it is, we may venture 
to hope to listen to you many a long 
summer’s day in the country, and are 
not yet disconsolate. 

— Gilbert Burling. 


side, are peculiar to this species. 
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Roman Arvt.— As the whole collec- 
tive history of civilized man (with the 
exception of India) was now concen- 
tred in Rome, sod likewise was that of 
Art. But this was solely the result of 
the political supremacy of Rome, not 
of her artistical talent. The Romans, 
though intimately allied to the Greeks, 
were made of a sterner, harder, less 
finely-organized stuff. Their minds 
were constantly turned towards those 
external relations of men by which 
their actions are regulated and de- 
termined (or, as we should say at the present day, 
to practical life); at first, more to those which regard 
the community (that is political); afterwards, when 
freedom had perished, to those which concern in- 
dividuals in their intercourse with each other, and 
especially to those grounded on the relation of men 
to worldly possessions. To maintain, to increase, 
to secure the res familiar’s, was nowhere regarded 
so strongly in the light of a duty as here. The 
careless ease, the playful freedom of mind which, 
abandoning itself absolutely to internal impulses, 
gives birth to the arts, was a stranger to the Romans. 
Religion, too, in Greece the mother of art, was, 
among the Romans, both in her earlier form of an 
emanation from Etruscan discipline, and in her later, 
when the deification of ethico-political ideas prevailed, 
systematically practical. This practical spirit was, 
however, connected in the Romans with a grandeur 
of mind ‘which contemned everything petty and haif- 
formed, which met all the necessities of life by 
vast and effective undertakings, and hence main- 
tained the glory of at least one of the arts — Archi- 





As the season advances, the females join them from 


tecture.— Ottfried Miiller. 
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MOSIC IN THE ALPS, 





THE MONK’S OAK.—AFTER CONSTANTINE SCHMIDT. 


In the family, music is one of the charms which | delicately drawn out by skillful fingers, delight both 
bind young and old together, and there is scarcely a| parents and children in the evening hour of relaxa- 


OnE of the pleasantest features of domestic life in | household too poor to possess a zithern, whose tones, |tion and rest. A scene like this, forms the subject 


Switzerland is the love of mu- 
sicand song. Allthe way down 
from Germany through the Ty- 
rol and the Alps to Italy, the 
mountains and valleys may be 
said to fairly live with melody, 
and in almost every Swiss ham- 
let may be found voices which 
would win applause in any con- 
cert hall. But the Swiss are a 
home-loving people, and the 
mountain echoes, answering 
back their wild melodies, are a 
sweeter reward to them than 
the approbation of the world 
of fashion. 

What traveler through the 
Alps has not stood entranced 
at the rich, swelling notes of 
the Yodee, or mountain call of 
the shepherd lads and lasses 
tending their herds on the Al- 
pine pastures—that call so 
wild and thrilling that it seems 
at times to roll down from the 
lofty peaks like an echo from 
heaven! 

Often in the hall of some 
small inn, the rude mountain- 
eer may be seen in his peaked 
hat, with a bunch of Alpine 
roses or edelwezs stuck care- 
lessly in the band, playing del- 
icately on a zithern, while all 
the beer-drinking, smoking 
company listen with rapt at- 
tention. 

And who does not know the 
wonderful fascination and pow- 
er of the Ranz de Vaches— 
those simple, touching melo- 
dies, which have such hold on 
the hearts of the people? It 
is said that this music is for- 
bidden to be played in Swiss 
regiments in the French ser- 
vice —the familiar tunes pro- 
ducing an intense home-sick- 
ness in the hearts of the sturdy 
mountaineers ; that is the cause 
of many desertions. 
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MUSIC IN THE ALPS.—Dore. 





of the charming picture below 
by Gustave Doré, an artist 
whose pencil runs powerfully 
through the whole scale of 
human emotions. 
_—_——— > —ee 

WoORDSWORTH.— He was a 
wise and happy man, a thinker 
and a dreamer, who read and 
walked. He was from the first 
in tolerably easy circumstan- 
ces, and had a small fortune. 
Happily married, amidst the 
favors of government and the 
respect of the public, he lived 
peacefully on the margin of a 
beautiful lake, in sight of noble 
mountains, in the pleasant re- 
tirement of an elegant house, 
amidst the admiration and at- 
tentions of distinguished and 
chosen friends, engrossed by 
contemplations which no tem- 
pest came to distract, and by 
poetry, which was produced 
without any hindrance. In this 
deep calm he listens to his own 
thoughts—the peace was so 
great, within him and around 
him, that he could perceive the 
imperceptible. ‘To me, the 
meanest flower that blows, can 
give thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears.”” He sawa 
grandeur, a beauty — lessons 
in the trivial events which 
weave the woof of our most 
commonplace days. He need- 
ed not, for the sake of emotion, 
either splendid sights or un- 
usual actions. The dazzling 
glare of the lamps, the pomp 
of the theatre, would have 
shocked him; his eyes are too 
delicate, accustomed to sweet 
and uniform tints. He was 
a poet of the twilight. Moral 
existence in commonplace ex- 
istence, such was his object — 
the object of his preference. 
— Taine. 
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FANCIE’S DREAM. 


‘Hallo, my Fancie, whither wilt thou go?’’ 
— Old Song. 


Nopopy was in the house. I shut my eyes to think, 
because I had nothing else to do. But lovely red 
green, and violet patches spread over the darkness 
under my eyelids, like a Persian carpet, which my 
thoughts could not pass. I opened them again. 
Somebody was in my house—in my room! A brown 
mouse! She was hurrying into new lodgings, because 
some wicked creature had brought a large, dangerous 
wire machine up to her door. Her mother had dis- 
appeared, a short time ago, in such a machine. To 
be sure, her mother was carried away by her curios- 
ity, and anxiety to feed her family. A handsome 
yellow cheese swung from a hook, and she thought 
that the one-eared old Dutch rat had set up a gro- 
cery by her corner. 

“T’ll call again — after Iam settled. I wish I had 
my rind with me, but I can tell my name as well; it 
is Mrs. Musculus.”’ 

She meant her card when she said rind, and it made 
me laugh. Soshe grew bold, thinking she had pleased 
me, and ran a little nearer. 

“Have you a thimble to lend me? Rodent, the 
cartman, promised to move my things; but he sent 
me word that the wheel had come off his walnut 
shell, and he couldn’t. I have had to leave my cra- 
dle behind, and if I could get your thimble to rock 
my twins in to-night, I’ll bring it back. I want to 
come; I am so fond of music.” 

“*Music, Mrs. Musculus? I hear none.” 

“Why, it is close by you; / have listened all the 
while I have talked to you. It was so sharp, at first, 
I feared it might be our mighty enemy — Puss. Hark, 
please, Marm.” 

I did hear a faint noise now, like a wind blowing 
through a keyhole, and it came from my writing-desk. 
Oh, how stupid Iwas! There was the Queen's Closet 
I told you of, and Fancze was piping as loud as her 
weak voice would let her. But I would not open the 
door while Mrs. Musculus was there; she might be 
hungry for a small, fat fairy ! 

“Oh, it is nothing,” I said; “‘some mosquito sing- 
ing, ora fly shut up. You can have my thimble one 
night only. Leave it, in the morning, on the carpet 
by my work-table.” 

It was curious to see her roll the thimble away with 
ner tiny paws. It went under the bookcase, where, 
I am persuaded, her new lodging is, though she pre- 
tended to me that it had slipped away from her. She 
whisked her tail at me with a very pretty: flourish, 
and went under the bookcase, too. I opened the 
closet now, and called to Fancie, who pouted at me 
for a moment, because I had forgotten her, and must 
need shut up my eyes, and fuss about red and green 
and violet colored pictures. 

“I have a mind to come out,” she said. ‘I have 
staid in the niche so long that I feel fluffy, as if 
threads were all over me. What kind of weather is 
it now?” 

I put my finger out for her to perch on. She 
hopped up, shook out her silver tissue skirts, and 
actually scraped the soles of her slippers across the 
place in my finger where my needle had pricked it! 
Then she looked at the soles, made of bat’s wing. How 
she screamed when I carried her to the window! 
“What is that coming down so—dreams? That is 
the way my dreams come.” 

“ Fancie, you goose, that is snow you see.” 

“Catch some little wings for me, do, mistress, and 
I will tell you what happens here in the night, when 
you are in bed, and the room is red and warm with 
the coal fire. It is a very old place, this.” 

“Old, Fancie ? no, indeed!” 

“The Flea said so — he said that he had bitten two 
summers in this place, and all the Bug family have 
been here longer, and have been famous for their tra- 
vels behind the paper, and round the cornice.” As 
Fancie chattered to me like a young magpie, and 
danced on my hand, I slily dropped two or three 
snow-flakes on her shoulders. They covered her like 
a drift; she floundered and cried, and I tried to blow 
it away; but her dress was wet through, and she 
shivered with cold. 

“If you were not here, mistress,” she said angrily, 
“Gossa Spider would come immediately from behind 
the Bay of Naples, and weave me a splendid gray silk 
robe.” 

“The Bay of Naples, my dear Fancie, what do you 





“On the wall, mistress ; see the waves move inside 
the golden border.”’ 

“Oh, yes, my picture. 
must tell your dreams now.” 

“I was only playing; I haven’t had any dreams. 

What did the old fairy-queen say? Dreams to you 
are the real things to us elves, and all little creatures 
whose voices you can never hear, whose actions you 
can never know, except from us ; and I am not going 
to tell you one single thing.” 
I coaxed the wee being, took her wet dress off with 
the point of a needle, and put her in my scarlet feather 
fan, tucked the down round her, and hung it on a 
nail. It wasa very beautiful fan, and she was pleased. 
Then I got a tiny mother-of-pearl shell, and sprinkled 
some sugar in it with a drop of orange juice, and 
asked her to take a glass of orange champagne — using 
a blue glass bead which belonged to Lolly Dinks for 
the glass, after stopping one end of it. 

“ Jolly ! jolly !” she exclaimed, and began to tell me 
about the inhabitants of my room, as fast as her 
tongue could run. 

“Our school was out yesterday. I say our, because 
from the first day you came home with the Queen’s 
Closet, all the creature-people have been very kind 
to me, and I have just been on a round of visits, calls, 
weddings, funerals, balls, tea-parties—in short, I 
know all this metropolitan Insectville. Our school 
was very nice—a boarding-school; fifty red ants 
were in the primary department, and they all came 
from a distance. Have you missed the red ants, mis- 
tress?” ; 

“Indeed I have, from the sugar-bowl and the cake- 
basket, and wondered greatly. Have they gone 
home?” 

“ Only for a vacation. The academy was the buffet. 
Miss Cockroach was the principal — very disagreeable, 
always with the same brown bombazine dress on; not 
a bit of trimming. I am sure she chews tobacco, and 
is so sly and still, coming upon the scholars when 
they thought she was rummaging in her own room, 
where she keeps a rag-bag. Chirper Cricket was 
the music-teacher; and an old maid, Geometrical 
Spider, taught embroidery and knitting. Besides the 
red ants, there was an older class, the children of our 
best families, long resident, of a dozen Fleas, and as 
many Bugs—plain but intelligent young persons, 
very lively and funny ; good scholars, but rather sel- 
fish and malicious. Poor red ants! They said they 
were glad to get away from the Fleas and Bugs. All 
their plays were interfered with ; when they played 
‘hide and seek’ among the cups and saucers, some 
Miss or Master Flea came along, and said, ‘ You can’t 
jump like me,’ or ‘ You are mighty proud because you 
can carry off cracker crumbs. See me drag this grain 
of sugar.’ Or a Boy Bug plagued them when they 
marched in company to Chirper Cricket’s music, by 
creeping over them and pushing them out of rank. 
But the Girl Bugs were the worst. They hid in 
the bottom of wine-glasses, and made themselves 
look like specks ; and when the red ants went down 
there to play, the Girl Bugs jumped upon them, and 
bit and kicked them till they were black and blue. 
Miss Cockroach hopes the academy will not be so 
clean when school opens again ; she would like a lit- 
tle more smell. Ain’t she unfit for her place? She 
was voted in it, whatever that may be, by politicians, 
whoever they may be. I heard it from General Ear- 
wig. Oh, you should see him, taking a walk in the 
evening! Such a frowzy old wig as he wears, and a 
gray uniform, which hangs on him like rags. He 
goes by the widow Tessalatum’s premises always. 
She is a beetle, who clacks behind the paper and in 
the woodwork incessantty; you call her the Death- 
watch. Nobody ever sees her, scarcely ; but she has 
property, and the general is awful poor. He is not 
on half-pay even, but retired as you call it, and he 
wants to marry this widow. What do you think, mis- 
tress, will she have him?” 

“Fancie, how you run on! You don’t tell me 
about any nice, good, sweet-creature people.” 

“Tam coming to them. But you know schools are 
not nice at all, and old families are not what they 
used to be. Besides, did you expect to hear of any- 
body so pretty, so cunning, as your own Fancie?” 

And the tiny tot preened herself among the feath- 
ers, and hummed like any bird. Her hair was like a 
dot of gold, and her eyes were blue as the forget-me- 
not. She was bewitching. 

“Tam going to catch you, Fancie. 
tell anything more.” 

She sprang from the fan, and c/ck went the closet 


But come, Fancie, you 


You need not 





mean ?”’ 


door. She was out of sight. On my finger was left 


a silvery film, which I picked off, and laid upon paper. 
It was her dress of silver tissue, with seed buttons 
and moss fringe. But she will come back to me. I 
begin to understand the mysterious beings who live 
with me, and whom I never see. I shall beg her to 
introduce the nice creature-folks to me, to tell me 
the story of their lives for Lolly Dinks. 

— Lolly Dinks’s Mother. 
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THE BLACK GNAT. 

THERE were three of us in the queer little bar- 
room of the country tavern. All over the walls 
hung a medley of stone hatchets and pestles, carved 
sharks’ teeth and shells, ships’ models and arrow- 
heads. The street straggled among stony, inland 
hills, near an old burying-ground of the Sebethe In- 
dians, out of sound of any meeting-house bell but its 
own, and miles away from the river that linked it 
with a long, glittering chain of ripples to the sea. 
And for more than a century the village had made 
the tavern a museum for relics, ploughed up by its 
farmers, and curiosities brought from foreign parts 
by its sailor boys. Wide open doors at odd corners 
let in the fresh morning breeze, mixed with thin 
fog. At that early hour no one was astir but myself 
and the two men who had shambled in from the road 
to get their matin bitters at the bar, which, growing 
“small by degrees and beautifully less ” before public 
opinion, had shrunk at last into a fusty little dark 
closet. After taking their solace of the shiftless, 
they recognized me, and were sprawling over the 
table, curiously watching the process of making an 
artificial fly. 

A heavy thunderstorm rattling over the city the 
afternoon before had reminded me of a particular 
stream that was apt to be lively with trout for a day 
or two after the refreshment of a summer rain. Soa 
night’s steaming through Sound and river, and a 
brisk uphill walk from the landing-place at day- 
break, brought me into a region that had struggled, 
through lazy culture of an ungenial soil, not very far 
out of its native wildness. It pleased me to find that 
all the little runnels hurrying down the slopes along 
the road were full. And the promise of a hot, 
breezeless day lay in the dewdrops, weaving cloth of 
gold into the gossamers caught on grass spears, and 
in the white fleeces of mist, trooping like ghosts of 
all the waters along the hollows where streams ran, 
down to the massed vapor of the river valley. In 
such transparent air and light there was only one fly 
that could be relied on as a tempter ; but, in the haste 
of gathering up tackle for departure, this one had 
been forgotten, and the day’s amusement would be 
fruitless if it were not begun by making a half-dozen 
miniature images of the Black Gnat. So to this 
work my acquaintances, literal gobemouches, were 
now lending their open-mouthed inspection. 

The older one was a stunted relic of the wasted red 
race, such as are still to be found, among other 
gnarled growths, in many New England villages, 
easily sinking back into the animal life from which 
the tribes of their ancestors had hardly emerged. 
He was a half-breed. Nature sometimes borrows 
the virtues of both parents to furnish out their cross, 
but oftener the mongrel tangles together the bad 
traits of a double stock. This slinking, brown out- 
cast led a forlorn, predatory life, sometimes rising so 
near the nomad state as to own a pig, but, for the 
most part, lazily busy at such odd jobs as call for 
casual help outside the regular “chores” of a coun- 
try household. He was free of the woods that gave 
him summer shelter, and the streams and thickets of 
three counties all knew him well. With the early 
snows he lounged back to wood-piling or fence-patch- 
ing, paid by a morning gulp of whisky, and an out- 
house roof at night. 

His companion was a young fellow who lived 
loosely about the village as a sort of cheap adven- 
turer. In the old farm house where he was born, 
three or four of his brothers, pinching hinds, still 
squeezed a starveling existence out of its few rocky 
acres. The rest of the dozen, some prophets, some 
apostles (in name at least) were scattered through 
the West, except this Nathaniel, the black sheep of 
the flock. He had gone through the usual round of 
a New England bad boy’s experience of life, running 
away from sermons and salt-fish commons for a 
whaling voyage, coming back severely battered in 
morals, working a few months at a factory till turned 
off for breeding quarrels among the hands, then away 





again, no one knew where, and turning up again 
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suddenly at home, as if hunted to cover, no one 
knew why, only that at each return to the village he 
was less welcome than before, more savage and seedy 
than ever. He was a handsome, powerfully built 
fellow, of remarkably dark complexion, the king of 
ball-players in the dusty road at nightfall, and bold 
in backing a vicious colt, but without enterprise 
enough to remain a sailor, or perseverance enough 
to start as a gold digger. What little character he 
had was a sort of corruption of New England quali- 
ties, made up of a small avarice that was not frugal- 
ity, an acquisitiveness easily confounding meum and 
tuum, and a depraved independence too impatient to 
work. He was a capital shot and fisherman, as fa- 
miliar as Indian Jake himself with the lay of all the 
land for miles around, and had often been of service 
to me in the woods in our younger and his better 
days. His downward course had run low enough 
now for the business of charcoal burning, which fell 
in with his roving, out-of-doors ways ; and the double 
duskiness with which that sombre pursuit streaked 
and begrimed his swarthy face on week days, got 
him the name among the villagers of Black Nat. 

It is to be remembered, in weaving the snare and 
delusion of an artificial fly, that the creature to be 
deceived is not a leisurely epicure, nor a curious 
critic. The verisimilitude of butterflies hovering 
about one of Ingham’s gorgeous flower pieces, or 
finish like Waterton’s, in repeating to the life the 
anatomy and expression of the creatures he restored, 
would be thrown away. A trout is usually too hun- 
gry and hasty to study minute points, or care for 
more than general resemblances. Proper color, and 
size, and movement, imitating life, are more illusive 
than exactness of shape, which, after all, gets be- 
draggiel at once, when either the real or the false in- 
sect touches the current. It is no waste of time, 
now and then, to apply nice observation of nature 
with careful patience to the amusement of tying a 
good fly. It need not interrupt conversation. It is, 
on the whole, more improving than making or read- 
ing poems like Swinburne’s. There is even as much 
moral culture in it as goes to the writing of many a 
serious essay. Let anyone who thinks otherwise try 
it. The gauzy lure meant to dimple the water this 
hot, bright day, requires the slightest material, 
twisted with the nicest touch, for it is a mere midge 
that is to be copied. Use no hook but the old- 
fashioned O’Shaughnessy. L£xferto crede, with any 
of the more modern devices; you will lose three fish 
out of five, by the snapping of the shank. Over one 
of these, as small as can be held, wind a few strands 
of sable ostrich-herl, which sheds moisture better 
than floss or worsted; tip it with silver in stronger 
contrast than gold, and travesty the legs with the 
fine, stiff, black, natural hackle, which is the hardest 
of all to find. For the wings there is nothing better 
than the common blackbird’s feather, giving a firmer 
fibre than a duck’s, and a dead coler more like na- 
ture than its metallic lustre. If you are deft and pa- 
tient enough to achieve work fine and firm in the 
highest degree, just as faithfully as in greater mat- 
ters, there is no fear that even this tiny barb, care- 
fully managed, will not secure a two pound victim. 

Rustics are like children in wanting to touch every- 
thing that attracts them. My friends’ wonder would 
not be contented without handling all my delicate 
implements, and most of all, the ivory-hafted hunt- 
ing knife, which they could understand, and seemed 
to covet. It was no ordinary tool, but one of those 
compends of cutlery that lodge in a pocket 
mory for the primal needs of life — a wanderer’s com- 
panion —a woodsman’s thesaurus. The thick, solid 
blade will hew the poles for a wigwam, and trim 
brushwood for a fire to be lit by sparks struck from 
its heavy back. The slim edge, shut in alongside, 
can dress a deer after slitting his throat, or disem- 
bowel a salmon. The lancet may cool a fever in 
your tired horse’s blood, or your own, and the taper 
spiral set free the spirit of rye from its crystal prison. 
Then the wrinkled file, after repointing the barb of 
some favorite fly, may give the last finish to the 
toilet of a sportsman “‘factus ad unguem.” Still 
these are not half the powers compressed into this 
bundle of slender steel flakes. Tubal Cain, * the in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron,” knew 
what he was about when he invented the knife, that 
lies at the basis of all civilization, whether it has cut 
its way with pioneer’s axe, or conqueror’s sword, or 
sculptor’s chisel. 

A welcome call to breakfast interrupted the tying 
of the last fly, and, that despatched, Black Nat was 
glad of the holiday chance to drive me past his char- 
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coal heaps to the fishing ground. There is no 
sportsman so perfect as not to have, at some time, 
forgotten something in the eager moment of start- 
ing. I hurriedly uncased the six ounce taper wand, 
the last triumph of Mitchell’s skill, gathered up 
tackle, lunch and creel, and loosed the horses from 
the hitching-post. Indian Jake’s wistful eye caressed 
my flask, as he slouched against the door-post watch- 
ing us off, and the poor devil’s leathery lips were 
gladdened with a sup —he knew not sips—of such 
nectar as rarely moistened them. I recollected the 
careless charity afterwards with a strange emotion 
of pleasure. To my surprise, neither of the men 
offered, as they usually did, to go down the stream 
with me, both seeming anxious to have me as soon 
as possible out of the way. 

The stream chosen for this summer day’s sport ran 
changing through pleasant scenery along its ram- 
bling course. Stealing out of a swamp, besetting 
with dense alders the lower end of a pond, it gradu- 
ally twined together half a dozen rills into a brawl- 
ing, gravelly current, not over a rod wide, which 
hurried for two or three miles among thickets of 
those spindling birches, whose slender shafts of 
white bark spring, like thin gray hair, from a barren, 
neglected soil. In the early months these quick 
shallows had often flashed with the spring of a pound 
trout, enticed by the white-winged coachmon, or 
green drake. But the thick foliage of July impeded 
a cast in its narrow bed, even if the fish were not 
likely to haunt the cooler depths of its lower course. 
Breaking away in a series of little rapids over the 
declining slopes, where the birches thinned out, it 
gathered in two or three streamlets, like itself, from 
the neighboring hills, swept along with them under 


a high bridge crossed by an old grassy road, and| 


wound away in willow-fringed curves through broad 
swales dotted with drooping elms, spreading out, at 
last, over a long stretch of meadows for five or six 
miles more. This flat, edged with tilled fields sur- 
rounding some far-off red or brown farm house, was 
the only part of the brook not completely wild and 
lonely. And, as if glad to escape from ‘daylight 
and champaign,” it tumbled at the lower end overa 
rocky ledge into the forest, and dashed along among 
boulders, under dense shade, with here and there an 
open break, until it fell into a larger stream. The 
latter, poisoned with refuse from paper mills and 
factories, held nothing to tempt an angler; but the 
gorge of half a mile before reaching it —though for- 
biddingly wild, difficult, and gloomy —had often re- 
warded me in certain pools with large fish. The up- 
per miles of the stream, beginning at the bridge, 
would give depth of water and range for one day’s 
sport, and for another it might be followed among 
the deep holes worn in its meadow banks, until the 
pools of the gorge were reached about sunset. 

The first day on a trout stream, before the right 
hand recalls its cunning, is quite as likely to be a 
trial of patience as a pleasure. And this discipline 
of the angler visited me to the full to-day. At first 
the fish fought shy, while the stream lay in shade ; 
then, as the sun, lifting well over the hills, short- 
ened the shadows of the elms, and dappled th«: water 
along one bank “with patines of bright gold,” they 
began to rise, but rejected most of the various 
offered lures. At last when the rays played over the 
whole breadth of the widening current, and the long- 
est, wariest cast from the middle of it with a single 
fly became necessary, they met the light drop of the 
black gnat eagerly, and gave promise of a full basket. 
But not yet a dozen had rustled out their lives 
among the leaves that lined it, before the line, 
streaming backwards from a missing leap, tangled 
itself in and out of a stiff laurel clump, and the first 
hasty twitch to release it splintered tip and second 
joint in hopeless wreck. Hopeless beyond repair, 
for the knife that might have aided, as often before, 
to patch up a sort of jury-tip, was nowhere, not in 
the uttermost nook of any pocket, to be found. Nor, 
after sauntering back the weary noonday five miles 
to the village, was there any trace of it there. And 
neither Indian Jake nor Black Nat graced the tav- 
ern that evening with their accustomed vagabond 
presence. 

Next day, with renewed equipment, saw a veritable 
slaughter. Not of the innocents alone, though many 
dozens under a quarter of a pound returned to finish 
at leisure their “‘ smooth soft life wrapped round with 
silver waves.’ But the patriarchs of the flood seemed 
to have chosen this morning for self-sacrifice, and 
long before noon the creel was crammed with the 
largest side-spotted collection | had ever made in 





that stream, and all the black gnats pulled to pieces 
but one. He was reserved for the finish in the gorge, 
which looked more gloomy and frowning than ever. 
A strange foreboding shudder crept over me as | 
pressed through the dark screen of hemlocks that 
shrouded the entrance, first taking the rod apart, 
and clambered with hand-grips down the craggy 
sides, and past the first rapids to the smoother water 
below. There was a dark run just accessible, where 
the day’s sport might be crowned with four or five 
of the large fish that found in its cold rush a favorite 
haunt. The stream, wheeling sharp to the left, flung 
its whole volume against a rocky wall, and, glancing 
off, fell several feet tossing and whirling into a deep 
chasm. Stealing along close on the left side, covered 
by the angle of the point above, I could just reach 
the smooth water with fifteen flying yards of line, 
not seeing it, but trusting to the fish to hook itself 
by an instant spring. At the first cast some dull 
heavy weight drew and held the line to itself and 
would not be disengaged. Vexed at the obstacle of 
some branch or weedy stone, I waded carefully 
across and down the other side, peering over into 
the pool. The rod dropped from my hand in horror, 
and the flood nearly caught me away. The hook 
was fast in the rags of an old coat-sleeve, and there, 
dead and jammed among the rocks, lay poor Indian 
Jake. He must have fallen from the cliff above on 
his face, with so stunning a shock that his catlike 
activity could not help him. Slowly and with great 
difficulty I struggled out against the torrent, and 
stooping to turn and look at his face, saw with re- 
doubled horror and amazement the ivory handle o! 
{my own hunting knife, driven deep and sticking 
| firmly in his neck, just above the collar-bone. 

| Leaving the body exactly as it was found — indeed 
the strength of two men could hardly have been 
enough to disengage and drag him ashore —I hast- 
ened back to the village. Nat had nowhere been 
seen since we had driven off together the day before. 
The neighborhood was at once in an uproar, and 
voluntary police set out to scour it in all directions. 
After detailing the facts to the prosecuting attorney 
for the county upon the inquest, and caring for the 
poor old Indian’s decent burial, I returned to the 
city, knowing too well for what an unwelcome ser- 
vice I should soon be recalled. 

In October the village was visited again with a heavy 
heart. Poor old Jake had often trotted alongside me 
through those woods at the same season, leading the 
way to marked covers for quail or partridge. But 
this time, without dog or gun, I retraced the paths 
under the falling leaves leading to the gorge, where 
he had last been seen, wishing to refresh the horrid 
memories of that day — for I had been summoned as 
the chief witness for the prosecution on Black Nat’s 
trial for murder. Crushed by the weight of circum- 
stantial evidence —that inexorable chain linking man 
with his surroundings that can neither be framed nor 
falsified by him — Nat’s weak nature broke down com- 
pletely. He confessed that together they had stolen 
the knife; that they had quarreled over it in the 
woods; that he had ended the dispute by a furious 
thrust with it which threw Jake off the rocks where 
they stood into the gorge below, and had fled without 
daring to clamber down to recover it. 

I never afterwards fished through the gorge. But 
the next spring, turning for a week late in May from 
law-parchments to the welcome leaves of the fly- 
book, I was casting the coachmon and grey midge 
on the head-waters of the same stream where it 
rippled in and out among the birch-covered hills. 
About noon, after scoring the twentieth fish, a pass- 
ing fancy struck me, as the bridge came in sight, to 
try the black gnat, though quite out of season. For 
a time it was as uninviting as it deserved to be, but 
just as its place was about to be taken by something 
brighter, a very large fish dashed at it from under 
the shadow of the bridge abutment. Before he could 
come again, after missing, the roll of wheels across 
the bridge startled him away. Looking up, | saw 
three or four wagons following slowly after a rough 
open hearse on which lay a plain black box. The 
last of the train lingered, as countrymen usually do, 
to ask “what luck?” and added, in answer to my 
inquiry, that the funeral was that of Black Nat, whose 
execution had taken place, at the county town, two 
days before. 

The trout in that favorite old stream have since 
multiplied undisturbed by me. Whenever I use the 
black gnat now, it is with a feeling of relief that it 
can only be cast with the accompaniment of a bright 
day and broad sunshine. — 4. R. M. 
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ABOUT VIOLINS. 


THE ALDINE. 





| hundred acres of land, on which a large part of the 


IN the year 1644 there was born at Cremona a son | city of Pittsburg now stands, were exchanged for one 


and heir to the ancient house of Stradivarius, who 
was christened Antoine. For more than one hundred 
years the Amatis had made violins, and at this time, 
Nicholas, the most celebrated of the family, was turn- 
ing out from his quaint old workshop those marvels 
of sweetness which have made his name famous the 
world over. While the boy Antoine was growing 
into a tall, thin voung man, he used to linger, day 


after day, around Amati’s doorway, never so happy 


|in the early part of this century 

The Steiner violins are noted for their sparkling, 
flute-like quality of tone, especially on the first string. 
They are of German manufacture, and are made in 
Tyrol. Jacob Steiner in his old age retired to a Ben- 
edictine monastery, where, it is said, he lost his rea- 
son, from mortification at having sold his violins too 
cheaply. However that may be, his most famous 
instruments were made during the latter part of his 


as when handling and intently studying the master’s life; one of these, known as “ Steiner’s Elector,” from 
handiwork. He set his heart on being a violin-maker, | his having made one for each of the twelve electors, 


and so persistently urged his father’s consent that it 
was not only given, but 
Nicholas Amati was in- 
duced to receive him as 
his pupil. 

The master must have 
recognized something be- 
yond the common in the 
boy, for he took him into 
his confidence, and taught 
him those secrets of shap- 
ing and coloring which 
have been lost so many 
years. 

With all our boasted 
tools and experience, no 
master workman's violin 
of our day can compare 
with the handiwork of 
those simple men, whose 
religion found expression 
in the care and love with 
which they labored. 

Antoine continued to 
work in Amati’s shop 
until he was twenty-six 
years old, and it was not 
until the year 1690 that 
he ventured to change 
the model his old master 
taught him. Then he be- 
gan to make his instru- 
ments larger, the form of 
the arching somewhat 
flatter, the thickness 
greater toward the cen- 
ter to support the more 
firmly the pressure of 
the bridge under the ten- 
sion of the strings, and 
gradually thinner towards 
the sides to give all the 
necessary vibration. 

The Amati violins have 
a pure, sweet tone, but 
not much power; the 
first and second strings 
are brilliant and clear in 
tone; the third round and 
mellow with power, and 
the fourth dry and feeble, 
owing to the narrowness 
and shortness of the in- 
struments in comparison 
with their thickness. 

Stradivarius ,, gave his 
violins a rich and power- 
ful tone, each string be- 
ing of equal beauty, and 
carved the scroll more 
finely than his master. He chose figured maple for 
his wood, and varnished his instruments a warm red- 
dish or yellowish color. After the year 1725 his vio- 
lins are said to have fallen off in workmanship ; the 
arching became a little more raised, the varnish of a 
browner hue, and the tone less brilliant. He had be- 
come an aged man, and doubtless left the work to his 


AN OLD MILL IN WYOMING VALLEY.—F. I 


brought, in the year 1771, no less than 3,500 florins. 


PICU TT 
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The seventeenth century produced almost all the | duced me to restore it, as having sacrificed the spirit 
great violin makers, and next, perhaps, to Stradivar-| of its very self to the letter; and [| have a grudge 
ius ranks his pupil, Guarnerius, sometimes called | against it accordingly. Some people are unwilling to 


| present value, was given for a Steiner violin — fifteen | 








“del Jesu,” on account of the “ 1.H.S.” often marked 


on his tickets. 
}the year of his death. 
| days, he became careless and addicted to drink. 


He worked at Cremona until 1745, 
Unfortunately, in his latest | good for the world “as it goes,” 
For| undervalue my squeamishness in refusing to avail 
sons, only giving them directions. He died at Cre-|a long time he was imprisoned, but the jailor’s 


mona 1n 1737, having attained the great age of ninety- | daughter fell in love with him, and brought him ma- 


three. 
ments commonly bore the inscription ‘“ Antonius 
Stradivarius Cremona faciebat anno —— "’ 


There is avast difference between four louis d'or, 


| finished. 


| brownish red. 


dollars, the sum the same instrument would bring] finest instrument in the world. 


now. And yet three times this amount has several 


There 1s something grand in the patience with | borrow books, | sometimes make extremes meet in 2 
times been paid for a genuine Stradivarius, while one | which these old masters labored. They thought not) very simpie manner, and do it out of a refined re- 
thousand guineas, it is said, were once refused for one. | of what they could get, but of what they did. 
The most wonderful price ever paid, taken at its! the spimt of another age. — Fohn D. Elwell. 


The ticket which accompanied his instru-| terials to make his violins, selling them for him when 
In his best days he was most fastidious in| blushed not a little sometimes in doing it, even when 
\the choice of his wood and varnish, which was a/the good to be done was for another. 
Paganini used to play on one of his 
the usual price of a violin then, and one thousand | violins ; and Spohr said, of another, that it was the | privilege of philosophy, it is more out of revenge 


It was | venge. 


WYOMING VALLEY. 

THE Wyoming Valley, in which our old.nill stands, 
is not the “delightful Wyoming” of Campbell, al- 
though it is quite as beautiful in its way. It is in the 
vicinity of Warsaw, along the banks of the Oatka — 
a rich, pastoral country, such as artists love, and 
strive to reproduce in their pictures. Here groups 
of elms reach their graceful branches down to the 
water ; there the water reflects the soft gray sprays 
of willows. 


There are brooks in the glens, overhung 
with shady boughs, and the bordering woods are 
streaked with bits of color—old, dead trees, and 
bunches of tangled ferns. Like almost the whole of 
northern New York, the region is full of waterfalls, 
the most beautiful, per- 
haps, being the Upper 
Falls, above the railroad 
at Warsaw, which only 
need a_ different and 
grander texture of rock 
to equal the waterfalls of 
Norway, or the Falls of 
Inversnaid, in Scotland. 
The Genesee River runs 
very near by —-a crooked 
stream, which is _ little 
more than a series of cas- 
cades from its rise in the 
Alleghanies to its mouth 
in Lake Ontario. At 
Portage, where it enters 
a large rocky defile, there 
is a succession of magni- 
ficent views. Here the 
river plunges down a 
depth of sixty-eight feet ; 
half-a-mile below it takes 
another fall of one hun- 
dred and ten fect ; while 
a mile further on it flows 
over a broken and tortu- 
ous bed to the depth of 
ninety feet. The valley of 
the Oatka, at Warsaw, is 
of similar character, con- 
sisting of rocky gorges, 
and woody glens. It is 
no country for the sports- 
man, game being scarce, 
and fish scarcer, but it is 
well worth a visit to lov- 
ers of the picturesque. 
ae 
BORROWING Books.— |! 
own I borrow books with 
as much facility as I lend. 
I cannot see a work that 
interests me on another 
person's shelf, without a 
wish to carry it off, but, 
I repeat, that I have been 
much more sinned against 
than sinning in the ar- 
ticle of non-return, and 
am scrupulous in the ar- | 
ticle of intention. 1 nev- 
er had a felonious intent 
upon a book but once, 
and then | shall only say, 
it was under circum- 
stances so peculiar, that 
I cannot but look upon 
the conscience that in- 
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lend their books. The friend who helped to spoil my 
notions of propriety, or rather to make them too 
taught me also to 








myself of the books of these gentlemen. He showed 
me how it was doing good to all parties to put an 
ordinary face on the matter, though | know his own 


| 
| 


I feel, in truth, 
| . . - 
that even when anger inclines me to exercise this 


ithan contempt. 1 fear that in allowing myself tv 





It is like eating a miser’s beef at him. 
—Tetch Hunt. 
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COLORED GEMS. 


THE earliest mention of precious stones occurs in 
the Bible, and the twelve gems named in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Exodus, as adorning the breast- 
plate of the Jewish High Priest, are still classed 
among the most rare and beautiful. This fact is of 
value to the student of history, for it shows him that 
only extended research, prompted by a certain dis- 
criminating and refined taste, could have secured such 
treasures for the Jews. It is worthy of note, that the 
diamond finds a place in this list—a gem the beauty 
of which is largely dependent upon the skill of the 
lapidary in removing its rough coating, and in so 
adjusting and polishing its planes and angles as to se- 
cure, with the least loss in size, the greatest concen- 
tration and refraction of the rays of light. May we 
not, therefore, include this art among the “lost arts,” 
for the restoration of which the world is indebted to 
Louis von Berghem ; who, in the year 1456, succeeded 
in cutting and polishing diamonds by means of their 
own dust? 

When any mineral substance is submitted to a 
mere physical examination, it is with a view of deter- 
mining its relative hardness, lustre, and color; the 
term hardness, when applied to a precious stone, sig- 
nifying the amount of resistance it may offer when 
any attempt is made to scratch or abrade it. Through 





the assistance of a carefully arranged collection of| beauty which Nature had bestowed upon her handi- 


ten minerals, beginning with the Diamond and ending 
with Talc, all intervening grades may be determined. 
Thus a stone which can be scratched by the diamond, 
but resists the emerald, would be classed on the scale 
of hardness with the sapphire. 

The lustre of a gem is that peculiar brilliancy in- 
herent in it—the nature and purity of which is de- 
pendent upon the power which the stone possesses 
of absorbing or reflecting light. Thus a gem is said 
to have an adamantine lustre when it possesses the 
pure brilliancy of the diamond; a resinous lustre, 
when its surface has the appearance of being coated 
with oil, like the surface of resin; while a pearly 
lustre is similar to the uncertain and varied light re- 
flected from the surface of the pearl. 

The color of a precious stone being often due to 
the presence, in minute quantity, of some foreign 
mineral substance, is, therefore, to the mineralogist, 
a less decisive test of quality than either its lustre or 
hardness; yet upon its color its commercial value and 
name often depend. Thus a red Sapphire is called a 
Ruby, while a gem of equal hardness and similar 
lustre, of yellow color, becomes, for this reason only, 
a Topaz. The value of the topaz, owing to the all- 


powerful ruling of fashion, has, of late years, greatly | 


decreased, while that of the ruby ranks next to the 
diamond, although the difference of a few shades in 
its color is sufficient to condemn it in the eyes of the 
connoisseur. The rubies most valued are those which 
are said to be of the color of pigeon’s blood; a clear 
though decided red, unmixed with blue or yellow. 
Large and coarsely colored stones rank as Carbuncles. 
The rarity and intrinsic beauty of the ruby cause it to 
be highly prized. The Emperor Rudolph II. is said 
to have possessed one the size of a small hen’s egg, 
which he valued at $150,000. 

Like the diamond, which they so nearly approach in 
hardness, and at times exceed in value, rubies occur 
in Nature as distinct crystals, distributed along the 
beds of rivers and mountain streams, or through cer- 
tain gravelly layers of earth. The mines of Burmah 
produce the finest stones, which are obtained by 
means of circular shafts sunk until the desired stratum 
is reached. These mines are the property of the king, 
and are very strictly guarded. The discovery of a 


stone of unusual size and value is made the occasion ! 


of an imposing demonstration, the gem being con- 
veyed to the royal treasury upon the back of an ele- 
phant, guarded by a deputation of grandees and a 
troop of soldiers. And the royal miner has no more 
excellent title than “ King of the Rubies.” 


The most valuable cut gem, of which we have any | 


knowledge, is an intaglio, classed in the famous Dev- 
onshire collection as No. 17. It is a ruby of perfect 
color and lustre, upon one face of which the figures 
of a Venus and Cupid are deeply engraved. Analysis 
has determined the ruby to be a pure oxide of alu- 
minum, which owes its color to the presence of ong 
or two per cent. of oxide of iron; and the fact that its 
chemical constitution is nearly the same as that of 
ordinary brick clay, enhances its beauty in the eyes 
of the student. Replace the oxide of iron by a violet 
blue pigment, the nature of which is not yet fully de- 
termined, and we have the Sapphire—a gem which, 


being less rare and much more easily imitated, is less 
_ highly valued, although the change of color from red 
, to blue increases its beauty in the judgment of many. 
| The sapphire, “like unto the blue of heaven,” was one 
| of the twelve gems in the Jewish Breastplate. It was 
‘also the gem sacred to Apollo, and was worn by all 
|who consulted the Delphic Oracle. The coloring 
| matter of the sapphire is often confined within a small 
‘area of the crystal, as the apex of one or more of its 
solid angles, the remainder of the stone being clear 
like the diamond. This feature affords the lapidary 
an opportunity to display his skill in so adjusting the 
polished surfaces of the cut stone that the light from 
the single blue point shall be disseminated through- | 
out the whole — in which case the depth and intensity 
of its color will vary with the position of the observer. 
| By holding such a stone in a pair of forceps beneath 
the surface of clear water its true character can be 
readily detected. 

The hardness of the sapphire renders an engraved 
specimen of extreme value and rarity, the most note- 
| worthy one known being a pale sapphire, nearly an | 
|inch in diameter, upon which is engraved a magnifi- 
cent head of Jupiter. This valuable gem was found 
deeply set in the hilt of a Turkish dagger, “the in- 
taglio being entirely concealed by the setting,” the 
fortunate Turk into whose hands it fell being evi- 
jdently of a mind that Art could add little to the 





| work. 

| In “The Lapidarium”’ of Marbodus, a descriptive 
poem of the eleventh century, we find the following 
mystic virtues ascribed to this gem: 


‘* Fit only for the hands of kings to wear, 

| With purest azure shines the Sapphire rare : 
By Nature with superior honors graced, 

As gem of gems above all others placed ; 
Health to preserve and treachery to disarm, 
And guard the wearer from intended harm: 
No envy bends him, and no terror shakes : 
The captive's chains its mighty virtue breaks ; 
E’en Heaven is movéd, by its force divine, 
To list to vows presented at its shrine. 

Its soothing power contentions fierce controls, 
And in sweet concord binds discordant souls." 


The finest sapphires are received from the island 
of Ceylon, where they are procured by the natives 
from the river beds, either as single crystals, or in 
masses cemented with clay and pebbles. 

The Ruby, Sapphire, and Topaz, belong to a class 
of gems known to experts as corundums, and as 
their commercial value is largely dependent upon the 
depth and purity of their color, they have all suffered 
through the freaks of fashion, which, during the Re- 
|naissance, placed the sapphire at the end of a list 
which it now heads. The public taste, which now 
restores it to its proper rank, has, however, no appre- 
ciation for the once prized topaz. This stone, though 
allied to the others, differs somewhat in chemical con- 
stitution, containing at times from 15 co 20 per cent. 
of Flourine— the effect of which is to lower it in the 
scale of hardness, and render it more easily changed 
by heat and chemical action. The finest stones are 
'at present obtained from the mines in Altenburg in 
Saxony. Those from Brazil are often colorless and 
of inferior quality, for which reason they receive from 
the Portuguese the name of “ Slave Diamonds.” There 
is a topaz in the Imperial Cabinet at St. Petersburg, 
eleven inches long by six inches broad, weighing 
over twenty-two pounds. The ruling color of the 
topaz isa golden yellow, although those of a delicate 
pink hue are the most highly prized. 

Marbodus, writing at a time when this gem was in 
great demand, although less was known of its history 
and properties than now, tells us that — 


‘* Great is the value, for full rare the stone, 
And but two kinds to eager merchants known ; 
One vies with purest gold of orange bright; 
The other glimmers with a fainter light: 

Its yielding nature to the file gives way, 

Yet bids the bubbling caldron cease to play.” 


At present the colored gem for which there is the 
greatest demand in the United States, is the Emerald. 
|The finest emeralds are of a dark green color, and 
vitreous or glassy lustre — the magnificent green being 
regarded by many as due to the presence of some 
organic substance; and the fact that at a low heat 
| the stone changes color and becomes opaque, would 
seem to support this theory. 
| This beautiful stone has reason to be proud of its 
| ancestry — mention of it being frequent in Holy Writ. 
| Pliny treats of it at length, in his valuable work on 








i precious stones, although his love of the marvelous 


was evidently in the ascendant when he stated that, 
on the island of Cyprus, overlooking the sea, there 
was a sculptured lion, the eyes of which were two 
emeralds of such exceeding brilliancy that the light 
from them drove the fish from all the neighboring 
coast; nor did they return until a royal edict, issued 
in behalf of the suffering fishermen, caused the dan- 
gerous jewels to be removed. 

Many strange statements have come down to us, 
regarding the healing properties of this gem, espe- 
cially in all diseases of the eye; and there is good 
authority for believing that the Emperor Nero was 


|accustomed to view the gladiatorial sports through 


an emerald eye-glass : 


‘* And thus did Nero, if report be true, 
The mimic warfare of the arena view."’ 


Marvelous stories are also told respecting the size 
and number of these gems secured by the Spaniards 
during the conquest of Peru; and that they are not 


| wholly without foundation is evident from the fact 
|that a rapid decline in price followed the return of 


the conquerors to Spain. We learn from historians 
that the greater number of these were obtained from 
the priests of the goddess Esmeralda, who was sup- 
posed to make her abode in an emerald of the size 
and shape of an ostrich egg. Her worshipers were 
accustomed to offer at her shrine great numbers of 
these gems, many of which were doubtless destroyed, 
as were also the diamonds in Brazil, through the mis- 
taken notion that a genuine stone was proof against 
the blows of a hammer, which severe test, of course, 
ruined them. 

To the conqueror, Cortez, the emerald was a stone 
of ill-omen, since the gift ofa magnificent rose-shaped 
one, to his bride, so roused the envy of the Spanish 


| Queen as to withdraw from him the favor of her 


court. A deep green emerald, cut as a brilliant, and 
encircled with a band of small diamonds, is a jewel at 
present in great demand; and with good reason, 
since in no other way is the depth and purity of its 
color more clearly brought out. 

Among the lesser gems the Amethyst holds a prom- 
inent place, although it is simply a wine-colored rock- 
crystal; and its commercial value, like that of the 
ruby, depends chiefly upon the purity of its tint, to 
obtain which a pale stone is sometimes set over a 
layer of red tin-foil. As it is by no means rare, the 
skill and taste of the lapidary are often put to the test 
in preparing it for the market. Like the emerald, its 
beauty is greatly enhanced when contrasted with the 
diamond; and, as it is of a low order of hardness, 
diamonds are often sect in design upon the polished 
surface of the stone itself. There is little danger of 
mistaking the ordinary stone for the Oriental ame- 
thyst, which is a rose-colored sapphire —an extremely 
rare and valuable gem. The color of the amethyst 
may be deepened by careful heating. The knowledge 
of this fact is of great service to the lapidary, since it 
enables him to match these stones the more easily. 
The Turquois is a stone of the same order, its color 
being so unstable that the deep blue of ihe natural 
gem has been known to change under the heat of the 
lapidary’s wheel to a dull green. 

All the above-mentioned gems owe their tint, as 
we have seen, to the presence of some foreign color- 
ing matter. Not so the many-hued and beautiful 
Opal, a stone which, though last-mentioned, deserves 
a place in the front rank. It differs from the others, 
in that it is opaque, deriving its beauty from the mar- 
velous property it possesses of decomposing the 
rays of light, and thus reflecting from its polished 
surface all the colors of the rainbow. It needs, there- 
fore, no brilliant setting, but appears to best advan- 
tage when alone. It is at present among the most 
prized of gems, and has held its place forages. Marc 
Antony once offered $850,000 for an opal, the size of 
a hazel nut; but the owner, Nonius, a Roman Sena- 
tor, preferred exile to parting with his treasure. 

In spite of their value opals are very unsafe invest- 
ments, for time and exposure dim their lustre, while 
their sensitiveness to heat is so great that the warmth 
of the hand has been known to crack them. The 
finest stones come from mines in Hungary; and 
among the Austrian crown jewels are gems of greater 
size and beauty than that which tempted the Roman 
Emperor. —W. S. Ward. 


SS 


It is impossible that anything so natural, so neces- 
sary, and so universal as Death, should ever have 
been designed by Providence as an evil to mankind. 

— Swift. 
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THE ALDINE. 


' 


MORNING ON THE AUSABLE. 


shores, which are fringed with forests of tamarack | sand-bar, or another log, which is overcome in the 


—- |and spruce, arbor-vitew and birch. Lilies and water-|same manner. At last accumulated sands, and logs, 


We are on the Ausable River, near where it enters larrows fill the coves, and we find the camp nestled 


and turns, prove too much for us, and we are reluct- 


the Upper Ausable Lake. It winds through a rocky | among the trees, with the glory of the Gothic moun- |antly compelled to put about 


gorge full of the wildest scenery — towering rocks, | tains relieved against the western sky before us. We | 


So the days pass, and time flies — all too fast. Sum- 


with a succession of waterfalls. rapids, and quiet pools, | are possessed with a desire to remain where we are, | mer fades, and autumn comes with its tints of scarlet 
—places almost impassable, that test the strength ix explore the cool recesses about, and to dream |and gold, and the remembrance that a more active 


and nerve, not to say the ingenuity, of the explorer | away the languid summer days. In search of some | life awaits us. We turn our faces city-wards, to take 


| 


to effect a passage ; at last it flows through a charm-| promising trout-hole, or on the lookout for a deer,| up our burdens again, strengthened in body and re- 


ing meadow country, where graceful elms adorn the|we push our boat to the head of the lake. But now 
banks and afford a happy contrast to the mountain | we have to take heed, For we have entered the up- 
forms beyond. per river, and we wind in and out, following its tor- 

From this delightful pastoral region we are ushered tuous course, through low banks on either side, with 
into the wild beauties of the Lower Lake. The moun-| strange, gaunt evergreens standing in weird groups, 
tains rise from the water precipitously, here in abrupt and alders bending to the water's edge. Here our 


THE TRUANTS,—M. L. STONE. 


abutment walls, six or cight hundred feet in height, , guide throws ia his hook, among half-sunken logs 
there in vast slide-ways, where huge masses of} and brush, while we take our sketch-book and lazily 
detached rocks have slidden down, and lie along the | jot down a few lines to fix the scene. Suddenly 
water’s edge. Streams trickle from dizzy heights, | there isajerk of the arm, andaslight commotion He 
bearing along the marks of many a wild flood, and| has him! And, after some deft handling, the most 
gnarled and uprooted trees are swept down by wind| magnificent of brook-trout lies floundering in the 
and tempest. The grandeur of the scene is not to be| bottom of the boat. He measures just twenty-one 
surpassed among any other mountains of our country. | inches. We pick up our sketch-book, dropped in the 


Between this and the Upper Lake there is a carry | flurry, and introduce the blue crane which flies across 





of about a mile and a half, through beautiful woods | the stream two or three boat lengths ahead of us, and 
of birch and pine, with glimpses of river, forest-bor- only serves to increase the feeling of solitude. 

dered, and occasional openings that reveal some bold} We push on, past one turn and another, catching 
mountain outline for a background. At last we}a glimpse of some side-stream, with the crest of old 
emerge on a quiet cove, and take to our boats. As|Tahawus looming out of the depths of the wilder-| 
we sweep out on the surface of the lake we are|ness—over snags and sand-bars, until the stream 
impressed with its contrast to the region we have | twists so abruptly, and is so narrow, that we are ready 
just left —¢hat, grand, impressive, almost awing;}to turn back. Still, it looks so inviting ahead, that 
this, as beautiful as a garden. The mountains lie back | by means of tugging, and backing, and pushing, we 
from the lake, and their lines sweep gently to its} succeed in getting around, only to encounter another | 





freshed in mind by our rambles in the Adirondacks. 


<_ 


tHe TRUANtTS.— There is truth in the old saying 


that bachelors’ children are easy to manage, but the 
entire truth would have been stated if it had contained 
the admission that these suppositious little people are 


the only ones who are. — It is not because they are wild 
and wilful, but because they feel their individuality as 
strongly as we do ours, that they do what they wish 
to, rather than what we wish to have them. They 
happen to have their share of human nature, and are 
consequently troublesome to their elders. The little 
group in our illustration are not bad; they are simply 
thoughtless, and easily carried away by their spirits. 
The eldest boy is to blame, as far as anybody is, for 
he is not going to school, and his playfellow is, or 


|rather was, when he stopped him, and proposed a 


game of marbles—a seductive game to the juvenile 


=. which is seldom able to resist its lures. This is 


the only excuse which can be offered for our young 
friend, and it 1s not likely to avail him much when his 
sin has found him out. There is a day of reckoning 
in store for him, as well as for his mates, who are 
suffering themselves to be belated on their way to 
school. 
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THE ALDINE. 











THE SALON OF THE BARONESS D&E STAEL. 





From the French. 





THE salon of Madame de Staél was opened to Paris 
during the reverses of France. The mere sight of the 
Cossacks crowding the streets was insupportable ; so 
I shut myself within my house, where letters from 
my friends informed me of what was passing in the 
most fashionable drawing-rooms. One, whose pro- 
found and observing mind has revealed itself to the 
public in several charming works, wrote me then of 
having visited Madame de Staél, and described a 
soirée to which she had invited him. The letter will 
portray, better than I can, this brilliant and last salon, 
destined so soon, alas! to be closed for ever. 


LETTER TO MADAME G 





‘* PARIS, March 8—2 A, M. 

“| have just returned from the soirée, and will not 
retire without relating to you what has so well amused 
me. Amuse is not the word, for the salon of Madame 
de Staél is not only a place where one is amused, it is 
also a mirror reflecting the history of the times. What 
one sees and hears is just as instructive as books, 
and gayer than the best comedy. You ask me why I 
read so little. Of what use is reading when life is 
passed in imbibing from the source of all the ideas of 
his time, and realizing their effect when circulated ? 
I find her great charm lies in her ability to estimate 
you. And, feeling that she is judging you, every fac- 
ulty is roused, seeming to borrow strength from her; 
for her generous mind is no niggard, but freely dis- 
penses its treasures. 

“When her daily routine is over, and her wonder- 
ful eloquence has accomplished its work, we approach 
her on an equality, and can then justly appreciate her 
friendship. At such times she yields herself to the 
full enjoyment of this intercourse, and with a few 
friends rests, appearing so entirely unrestrained that 
we are allowed a glance of her true nature. And 
what new light breaks then — what naive and beauti- 
ful confessions — making us thank God that we, also, 
are as she is, human! 

“Sometimes she complains of the indifference of 
certain individuals. 

«“ «Qne cannot,’ said I, ‘ be first with everyone.’ 

“« But,’ she replied, with a look that seemed in- 
spired, ‘ how is it these people cannot love me as I 
love them ?’ 

“This simple testimony showed a heart burning 
with divine charity, for it was a cry of grief revealing 
more than volumes of analysis and recital. I admire 
her, as the world does, but few love heras I do. Indeed, 
I find her beautiful, and she alone reconciles me to life 
in Paris. She can never be happy elsewhere, because 
here she finds all her nature requires. I cannot ex- 
plain to you this relation, but she is far more discrim- 
inating than myself. You know that to-night, for the 
first time, the Duke of Wellington was to call upon 
her; therefore I went early to her salon, arriving 
even before she entered. Several of her usual guests 
were assembled, and the most remarkable were the 
Abbé de Pradt, Benjamin Constant, and Monsieur 
de La Fayette. They talked while I remained in a 
corner pretending to listen. At last Madame de Staél 
entered. 

“*T am late!’ she said to us, ‘but it is not my 
fault, for I was invited to dine with ,and I was 
obliged to gothere. I was placed at the side of Fouché 
and of Monsieur This was finding myself 
between the dagger and the bowl.’ We cannot refrain 
from crying out at the originality, and, unfortunately, 
also, at the justice of this comparison, which was a 
correct definition of both. 

“A great many persons filled the rooms, awaiting 
the hero of the evening. We had only seen his pic- 
ture, and were impatient to hear him speak. 

“At length Madame Recamier was announced, and 
she alone could recompense the mistress of the salon 
for ennué occasioned by the delay. These two con- 
versed in low tones till the arrival of the duke. 

“At last he entered, his noble appearance and 
simple manners agreeably impressing all. His pride, 

for of course he has a right to pride, has almost the 
grace of timidity. Indeed, Madame de Staél herself, 
seemed surprised by one so different from her coun- 
trymen, and exclaimed : 

‘“«*He carries glory as though it were nothing!’ 

“Then, with returning patriotism, she whispered to 
me: ‘We are compelled to acknowledge that Nature 
never before made so great a man with so little pre- 
tension.’ 








“She justly described him in this sentence. 

“You will realize that after this the evening passed 
very pleasantly. But the Duke o: Wellington had 
not reached the end of the drawing-room when the 
Abbé de Pradt seized him, compelling him to listen 
for three-quarters of an hour to his ideas (the ideas 
of the Abbé de Pradt!) on military tactics. Imagine 
the vexation of Madame de Staél, and the weariness 
of everyone else. Monsieur Schlegel saic that he 
believed the rhetorician would have discussed the art 
of war with Hannibal. 

“ This bon mot repaid us for the fatigue of hearing 
subjects that were so familiar talked of in good 
French, when we had hoped to listen to new ideas in 
English. Among the few words caught as they fell 
from the lips of the English general, there was one 
remark that especially struck me. For, while the 
abbé was catching his breath, the soldier had time to 
tell us that the most frightful day in the life of a com- 
mander of armies, is that on which he gains a battle; 
because, having passed the preceding night on the 
field, the constant observation on the following day, 
in order to assure himself of the retreat of the enemy, 
prevents him from, at first, realizing whether he 
triumphs or is defeated. 

Everything has its price in this world, and if men 
of all ranks were to tell us their secrets, we should 
see that the grandest victories pay far less than they 
are worth. But, however this may be, I have found 
as much justice as good sense in the remarks of the 
Duke of Wellington; for we see that he seeks to ex- 
cuse in us the curiosity which he feels that he in- 
spires. A great many withdrew, discouraged by the 
loquacity of Monsieur de Pradt, and even the hero, 
himself, was about to flee, when Madame de Staél 
came to his rescue, and drew him near the door. 
There a serious conversation began on the English 
Constitution, for she could not connect political lib- 
erty with the servility remaining in the individual re- 
lations of a society so proud of its freedom. 

« « Aristocratic language and customs do not offend 
people in a country really free,’ said the duke. 
‘These forms are retained in honor of the past, and 
we preserve our customs with the same care that we 
preserve a monument which has ceased to serve its 
original purpose.’ 

“<«Ts it true,’ said Madame de Staél, ‘that your 
Lord Chancellor speaks to the king on his knees, 
during the session of parliament ? 

«lt is true.” 

‘«* How does he do it ?’ 

«He speaks to him on his knees, | tell you !’ 

“ «But how?’ 

‘«*Do you wish me to show you?’ said the duke. 
And he threw himself at the feet of our Corinne. 

* ««T desire that all should see,’ said Madame de 
Staél. 

« And the salon applauded with one accord. 

‘When the guests had departed, I remained for two 
hours with the mistress of the house, as did Monsieur 
Schlegel, whose anger at the Abbé de Pradt had not 
yet cooled. During these hours Madame de Staél 
was irresistibly charming, and I felt how correct was 
my estimate of one who lived so near and yet so far 
from the world. Then with all the enthusiasm of her 
nature, she said: ‘What happiness if one could only 
be a queen for twenty-four hours! What beautiful 
things could be said!’ 

“These words were repeated to my uncle, Count 
de Sabran. 

«She wished that the world was a salon, and she 
its light,’ was his comment. He has also said: ‘To 
comprehend all, you must forgive all.’ 

“This thought expressed and put in practice is 
alone worth all the pain of birth and suffering. 

“It would be necessary for me to sit up many 
nights to relate in detail all that occurred during the 
evening, for there is more subject-matter in a conver- 
sation of two hours with Madame de Staél than 1s 
often found in a whole volume. To-morrow I will 
come and tell you what I have merely outlined in 
this. 

“A. DE CUSTINE.” 

This letter has faithfully described not only the 
salon but the conversation of this gifted woman, of 
whom Madame de Tessé once said: “If I were queen 
{[ would command Madame de Staél to speak to me 
always.” 


» 
oe 





Ir is safer to affront some people than to oblige 
them; for the better a man deserves the worse they 





will speak of him. — Seneca. 





HEARTSEASE. 
OF all the bonny buds that blow 
In bright or cloudy weather, 
Of all the flowers that come and go 
The whole twelve moons together, 
This little purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the sweetest, saddest things, 


I had a little Wver once, 
Who used to give me posies : 

His eyes were blue as hyacinths, 
His lips were red as roses, 

And everybody loved to praise 

His pretty looks and winsome ways. 


The girls that went to school with me 
Made little jealous speeches, 
Because he brought me royally 
His biggest plums and peaches, 
And always at the door would wait 
To carry home my books and slate. 


‘ They couldn't see ''—with pout and fling— 
‘« The mighty fascination 

About that little snub-nosed thing 
To win such admiration ; 

As if there wern't a dozen girls 

With nicer eyes and longer curls! "’ 


And this I knew as well as they, 
And never could see clearly 
Why more than Marion or May 
I should be loved so dearly. 
So once I asked him, why was this? 
He only answered with a kiss, 


Until I teased him —‘‘ Tell me why— 
I want to know the reason ;”"’ 

When from the garden-bed close by, 
(The pansies were in season) 

He plucked and gave a flower to me, 

With sweet and simple gravity. 


‘* The garden is in bloom,” he said, 
‘* With lilies pale and slender, 
With roses and verbenas red, 
And fuschias’ purple splendor ; 
But over and above the rest, 
This little heartsease suits me best." 


‘« Am I your little heartsease, then?" 
I asked with blushing pleasure : 
He answered yes! and yes again — 
Heartsease, and dearest treasure ; 
That the round world and all the sea 
Held nothing half so sweet as me! 


I listened with a proud delight 
Too rare for words to capture, 
Nor ever dreamed what sudden blight 
Would come to chill my rapture. 
Could I foresee the tender bloom 
Of pansies round a little tomb ? 


Life holds some stern experience, 
As most of us discover, 
And I've had other losses since 
I lost my little lover ; 
But still this purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the saddest, sweetest things. 
— Mary EF. Bradley. 


ARCHITECTURE. — I am extremely struck with what 
you say of architecture. It appears to me, however, 
that this art, unlike all others, contains something in 
its nature which prevents it from being, properly 
speaking, Art, or anything more than decoration in 
the highest sense of the word. Architecture alone, 
of all the arts, has no subject furnished by nature. 
To what end the most beautiful building, if it were 
not for use? In whatever way you consider it, the 
idea of utility, in the widest sense, is inseparable from 
this art; yet it is an idea utterly at variance with art. 
On the other hand, buildings give a pleasure which 
we should seek elsewhere in vain. As colossal works 
of man, the enormous mass of which is invested with 
a beautiful and intelligible form, they stand midway 
between the productions of nature — mountains, 
rocks, etc., and the mere offspring of the human 
fancy, statues, and combine the advantages of both. 
Even the idea of utility, which instantly attracts 
men, perhaps conspires to produce this result; so 
mixed, it appears to me, is the common impression 
which a building makes. The arfis¢zca/ impression 1s, 
indeed, very different; but even this cannot be per- 
fectly pure ; and the question remains, whether archi- 
tecture is to be treated as a perfectly pure art, and 
utility to be sacrificed. Hardly, | think. The utmost 
it can attain to is, it seems to me, the esthetic treat- 
ment of a subject belonging to a totally different 
domain. This however applies only to ornamental 
architecture. — Wilhelm von Humboldt. 





























LOITERINGS AROUND LISBON 


To loiter around Lisbon will be found more agree- 
able by the tourist than to fix his quarters for any 
great length of time in Lisbon itself. The first view 
of it in the distance, from the beautiful river which 
bears one thither, and along whose picturesque shore 
it extends, is as rememberable as the first view of Con- 
stantinople, with which, by thesway, Lisbon has often | 
been compared. It has the 
prospect —the Tagus here 


and it conceals the same 


and want of cleanli- 

ness. It is not until 

one has made his way 

through its narrow 

and ill-paved streets, 

however, that the lat- 

ter fact is brought 

home to him, for to 
the superficial eye the 
city really looks clean 

and splendid. It would 
be difficult to select a 
finer site, the world 
over, than the one 
which Lisbon occu- 
pies, one-half of the 
city being built along 
the river-side, and the 
other upon a range of 
hills that overlooks it. 
The latter, or eastern 
part, is old, and dates 
back to the days of 
the Moors, who erec- 
ted a castle on one of 
these eminences, now 
called Castle Hill, and 
which was destroyed 
by the great earth- 
quake of 1755. The 
streets here are steep, 
narrow, crooked, and 
ill-paved, and the buil- 
dings, of every char- 
acter, are very high, 
gloomy, and wretched 
looking. One carries 
away with him a gen- 
eral feeling of discom- 
fort. The new town, 
which extends along 
the shore of the Tagus 
for a distance of five 
miles, is crowded with 
palaces and churches. 
It has several fine 
squares, of which the 
principal are the Praga 
do Commercio, and 
the Prago do Rocio. 
The last named, which 
forms the  market- 
place, is eighteen hun- 
dred feet long, and 
fourteen hundred feet 
broad. The number 
of public buildings in 
Lisbon may be infer- 
red, when we say that 
there are ninety-nine 
chapels, forty-one par- 
ish churches, and up- 
wards of ninety mon- 
asteries, hospices, and 
hospitals. The archi- 
tectural effect of these 


edifices is as striking to the common tourist, as it is | century ago —still left unchanged 
surprising and distasteful to the connoisseur. 
author of Vathek described the curious medley 
styles and no styles in Portuguese architecture, as 
being ‘“‘in woeful taste —the taste of Borromini, with 
wrinkled pediments, furbelowed cornices, and turrets 
something in the style of old-fashioned French clock 
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in ruins” tumbled down before it was well finished, 


and, being rebuilt, tumbled down again, and nearly 
murdered its new owner. The lath and plaster mag- 
nificence of Lisbon has hitherto escaped the fate of 
Fonthill; and, common and grotesque as much of it 
is, the general effect is pleasing, especially by moon- 
light. ‘The numerous flights of steps, the terraces, 
chapels, and porticos of former convents, and other 
buildings on the brink of the river, shine forth like 


same magnificence of| edifices of white marble; while the rough cliff, cov- 


ered with miserable sheds, rising above them, and the 
ruins caused by the great earthquake more than a 
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roll through the streets and give life to the scene.” 
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the Cape of Good Hope. The expedition was under- | 
taken at the cost of Don Manuel the Fortunate, who 
fitted out four vessels, manned by one hundred and 
thirty men, and placed them under the command of 
the brave Vasco, to whom he gave letters of introduc- 
tion and protection to all the great potentates whose 
dominions he would be likely to visit, including that 
singular myth of the old chroniclers — Prester John. 
The little fleet set sail on the 8th of July, 1497. The 
night before their departure was spent by Vasco and 
his companions in a small chapel attached to a her.. 
mitage for the convenience of mariners. The vy yage 
was made. India was 
reached, and, under- 
going a variety of ad- 
ventures, Vasco re- 
turned to Portugal 
oe after an absence of a 


The king was so de- 
lighted at what had 
been accomplished 
that he ordered a 
church and monastery 
to be built at Belem, 
and the first stone 
was accordingly laid in 
the year 1500. Vasco 
made another voyage 
to India, and return- 
ing three years later 
was coldly received. 
For some reason or 
other he was out of 
favor, and continued 
so for over twenty 
years, a striking in- 
stance of the ingrati- 
tude, or forgetfulness, 
of kings. He died, 
Don Manuel died, but 
the memorial of both 
remains to this day — 
a wonder to architec- 
tural tourists. “It is 
a flamboyant of the 
latest date,” says a 
recent traveler in Por- 
tugal, ‘“‘and the archi- 
tect was an _ Italian. 
There is a vast amount 
of the most exquisite 
carving in fret-work, 
and numerous niches 
and statues. This is 
due, no doubt, partly 
to the fact that an ex- 
cellent variety of very 
easily-worked white 
limestone, almost re- 
sembling chalk, but 
hardening on expo- 
sure, and weathering 
well in the delightful 
climate of Portugal, 
was at hand, and lent 
itself to over decora- 
tion. The taste, both 
of the people and the 
period, was, however, 
very florid, and no- 
thing would have been 
appreciated that~ did 
not give way to this 
sentiment. So the 
church was built with 
every conceivable or- 
nament, stuck on or 
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are lost in dark | worked out in every possible place; and, if the roof 
shadows. The great Black Horse Square (Praga do 


Commercio) is then filled with idlers of both sexes, | similar accident might happen, absented himself on 
and is illuminated brightly, while splendid carriages | the second occasion, and if, also, his numerous ac- 


fell i in the first time, and the architect, fearing that a 


| cessories are grotesque in themselves, and spoiled by 


To visit Lisbon, and to overlook Belem, is like vis- | an odd attempt at what is called classical work in the 
iting a gallery, and leaving its best picture unseen.| choir, still there remains a building of no ordinary 


cases, such as Boucher designed, with many a scrawl) A drive of two miles takes you to it. It is the most | attractiveness, illustrating an odd, dying-out form of 


and flourish, to adorn the apartments of Madame de 


fashionable suburb of the city, and, like the city. is} Gothic, which never took root in the peninsula, and 


Pompadour.” Beckford was a tolerable judge of ar-| built along the right bank of the Tagus. A historical | which, it would hardly be unfair to say, never really 


chitecture, when it was the work of others, but when 
he became interested in it himself his ignorance cor- 
responded with the length of his purse. 
but to look at the drawings of Fonthill Abbey to see | voyage to India 


One has 











interest attaches to Belem, which was the last spot | grew out of native feeling for what is sometimes cal- 
touched upon in Portugal by the celebrated naviga-|led Christian art in any part of Portugal, and many 
tor, Vasco de Gama, before setting out on his erent | 


parts of Spain. It is curious to observe that certain 


the first voyage in which those who | parts of this building, where the extreme floridness 


this, remembering, as he does so, that this “convent! made it knew for a certainty that they had doubled! could not do more than peep out, are really not only 
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pleasing and interesting, but beautiful. The cloisters 
may be especially mentioned ; they contain so much 
charming intertwining of leaves and fruit with quaint 
figures, and show so pleasantly the capabilities both 
of the sculptor and his material, that it is impossible 
not to be pleased.” 

The writer just quoted speculates in regard to the 
occult causes which produced the peculiar character 
of Portuguese architecture, and thinks he traces them 
in the nature of the people and the climate. Lisbon, 
he remarks, is a place where the dolce far niente is 
appreciated to the utmost, and where the people are 
sensuous, enjoying mere animal existence to the ut- 
most, and not disposed to waste themselves in 
seeking out the zsthetic cause of their enjoyment. 
He also compares the Portuguese with the negro, 
and sums up his conclusions (not very logically), 
as follows: “ Thus it is that the rich floral profu- 
sion seen in the prevalent and favorite phase of 
Gothic art adopted in Portugal, has run into wild 
and excessive luxuriance, entirely altering the 
character of the style. But when the traveler, 
arrived at Belem, or any similar example, quietly 
seats himself, either in the broad sunlight or the 
grateful shade, and simply accepts the rich and 
not ungraceful freaks indulged in by the sculptor 
who had evidently forgotten style in mere enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful— some little difficulty is felt 
in expressing dissatisfaction, though certainly the 
whole effect of such flaunting rags of rich em- 
broidery expresses and indicates little more than 
abject poverty, and the absence of any real re- 
sources on which a principle or a theory could be 
based.” 

After a visit to Belem, and while its architectu- 
ral effects are fresh in the mind, the traveler 
would do well to make a journey to Batalha. We 
say a journey, for Batalha is more than a hundred 
miles from Lisbon, and is still not so easy of ac- 
cess as some other places not more remote. It 
lies on the old road to Leira, Coimbra, and Oporto, 
not very far from the Atlantic coast and is within 
a day’s ride of the Oporto railroad. It is close by 
the small city of Leira, in the valley of the Lis, 
with a castle crowning a very steep hill, near 
which is a magnificent forest of pines, originally 
planted to check the moving sands that threatened 
to destroy the towns further inland. It is not for 
its situation, however, striking as it is, that Batalha 
is remarkable— but for its architectural remains 
which will compare favorably with, if, indeed, they 
do not surpass, any in Portugal. They consist of 
a cathedral church and convent, the date of which 
is rather confused, one account placing it at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, another, which 
describes the edifice as an abbey of the Dominican 
order, setting it back to the reign of Don John 
the First, by whom it was erected, in 1385, in com- 
memoration of a victory achieved by him over the 
King of Castile. 

Not to muddle our minds further with names 
and dates of no consequence to us, whatever they 
may be to antiquarians, we proceed to describe 
the abbey or cathedral of Batalha in the words of 
the traveler already quoted: ‘“ The whole building 
consists of the original church, two sets of clois- 
ters —one attached to a chapter house, the other 
to the monastery —and two chapels, both remark- 
able, and connected with the church. The gen- 
eral effect of the church is grand and imposing, 
but the details are very faulty. The nave is 
greatly extended, and the choir exceedingly short, 
the whole of the fittings of the interior being in 
the most detestable taste. Of the two chapels, 
one, called the Capella do Fundador, of extreme 
beauty of construction, is at the end of the south aisle, 
and another, equally remarkable, called the Capella | 
Imperfeita, at the east end of the choir. The found-| 
er’s chapel is square, with a central octagonal lantern 
forty feet in diameter rising from the roof. Under 
the central boss, shaped like a crown, is a high tomb, 
on which are figures of Don Joao and his wife D. 
Phillipa of England. They are very finely sculp- 
tured, and of heroic proportions. The extraordinary 
beauty of the design and workmanship, and the ex- 
treme richness of the work on this chapel, are truly 
wonderful, and require to be seen to be duly appre- 
ciated. They rank among the finest things of the 
kind ever executed, but the decorations are perhaps 
somewhat too elaborate to be altogether in good 
taste. The other chapel is incomplete, and is hence 
called generally the Capella Imperfeita. An idea of 











the nature of its architectural style and elaborate 


richness will be obtained by referring to the annexed 
cut, which represents one of the arches, surpassing 
in florid beauty any part of the building. This chapel 
is also octagonal, each side comprising three apses, 
and it was originally intended that each sub-division 
should be appropriated to some member of the Por- 
tuguese royal family. It was, however, never fin- 
ished, and, with all its extraordinary beauty, fully de- 
serves the name by which it is known. It is thought 
that King Manuel, to whom Portugal is indebted for 
this among many of her best works in architecture, 
intended to imitate and rival by a yet more costly and 
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AND ORIEL IN THE PENHA VERDE, 
minster Abbey. The architect, however, died before 
the work was completed, and left behind him no 
working drawings. His successor utterly misunder- 
stood the design, and was only prevented from spoil- 
ing it by a timely visit of the king. It is not easy to 
say what the general effect of this marvelous struc- 
ture might have been had the original design been 
carried out, as there is already an exuberance of or- 
nament and an apparent tendency to more florid de- 
coration than would be admitted in the style adopted 
in northern Europe. Perhaps it may be a fair ex- 
emplification of the effect of climate, the Gothic rich- 
ness running wild and developing into a luxuriance 
of form almost inconsistent with itself when it is left 
in the hands of a people whose imagination runs riot 
whenever it is allowed unrestricted play. It needs 
only to look at the engraving to recognize this truth.” 

We have no disnosition to underrate the effect 


upon works of art of such subtle causes as climate 
and race, but it seems to us that they are frequently 
made too much of. We think they are in the pres- 
ent instance. For ourselves, if we were called upon 
to express an opinion as to the influences which were 
at work insensibly in the national mind of Portugal 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and which 
went to the making of the architecture of the period, 
we should not burrow so deeply as our author, but 
|look on the surface of things for a solution of the 
problem. When we remember that Portugal was 
formerly a dominion of the Moors— Lisbon remain- 





|admirable work, the chapel of Henry VII., in West-| ing in their hands from 712 until 1147, when it. was 


recovered by Alfonso the First —and recall,as who 
does not?—specimens of their architecture, we 
have obtained the clue. It was Moorish—it was 
Saracenic architecture which made the architec- 
ture of Portugal what it was. One need not be 
learned in orders and styles to see this: it is ap- 
parent to the most careless observer. The arch- 
way in the Capella Imperfeita may be Gothic in 
form, but its spirit is certainly Saracenic. Its 
lightness, its grace, its fantasy, are as far removed 
from Gothic Art, as Gothic Art from the supreme 
Art of Greece. 

While we are at Batalha (for what with our own 
and those of our author, we suppose the reader 
has had enough of art speculations), we may as 
well run across to Alcobaga. It lies on the Atlan- 
tic coast, a few miles west of Batalha, and contains 
several remarkable edifices. We should begin 
with its church, which is in striking contrast with 
anything that we have hitherto seen in the shape 
of ecclesiastical architecture. The simplicity and 
severity of its style make it, apparently, much 
larger than it really is, its actual length being less 
than four hundred feet, and its height sixty-four 
feet. A round in the choir, divided into 
chapels, is very richly lighted with colored glass. 
There is a chapel in the south transept which 
contains the tombs of some of the old royal fam- 
ily, among others, those of Don Pedro and his 
famous wife, Inez de Castro. Regarded as works 
of art, these tombs are incomparably fine. This 
noble old church suffered from the barbarity of 
the French during the invasion of Portugal, but 
the massiveness of its masonry saved it from en- 
tire destruction. A Cistercian monastery was for- 
merly attached to it, but it is gone. A Moorish 
castle, however, still remains. Also a little church, 
to which pilgrimages were once made, and whose 
tower now serves for a sea mark, the coast being 
a dangerous one to mariners. 

Returning northward, by way of Torres Vedras, 
we turn aside to visit Mafra. It is about eighteen 
miles from Lisbon, and is remarkable for its pal- 
ace and convent—an enormous edifice — which 
has caused Mafra to be called the Escurial of Por- 
ugal. It is considerably larger than the Escurial 
itself, and, while its general effect is not so grand 
and imposing, it is every way more beautiful. 
Ferguson, who is rather prejudiced against Por- 
tuguese architecture, calls it “the only really 
grand structure of renaissance style in the coun- 
try.” 


apse 


It was built, he says, in consequence of a 
vow, made during a fit of dangerous illness, by 
John V., from the designs of an architect named 
Ludovico, and said to be a German. He commen- 
ced it in 1717, and it was practically finished in 
1732. Another writer says that it was founded on 
the occasion of the birth of a son to this king, 
who had vowed that he would, if so blessed, found 
a convent for the use of the poorest friary in the 
kingdom. This was found upon inquiry, to be lo- 
cated at Mafra, where twelve Franciscans lived 
together in a hut. His Most Christian Majesty set 
|to work building on its site, or rather, his subjects 
| did, and for the next thirteen or fourteen years fif- 
|teen hundred men were continually employed. To- 
wards the end, in order to hurry the work to comple- 
tion, there were upwards of three times that number 
upon it. That it was no child’s play, either to them 
or to him, is evident from the fact that more than 
one hundred thousand dollars was spent during its 
construction for a hospital for sick workmen, and 
that the cost of the building was upwards of twenty 
millions of dollars. When it was finished and open- 
ed, a dinner was given by the king to all comers, of 
whom, it is said, there were nine thousand. The 
Portuguese Escurial combines a royal residence, a 
church and a monastery, the whole forming an enclos- 
ure of vast extent. The dimensions of this enclos- 
ure, which is in the form of a parallelogram, are 
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seven hundred and. eighty feet in length, and six hun- 
dred and ninety feet in width. The edifice, or rather 
edifices, contain eight hundred and sixty-six rooms, 
five thousand two hundred windows, and nearly as 
many doors, and the roof is so large that ten thous- 
and men could be reviewed upon it. Profusion runs 
riot in its decorations. The pavement is of red and 
white marble, and the bookcases are of the most 
costly woods. The library contains thirty thousand 
volumes. 

Beckford is enthusiastic in his description of the 
church at Mafra: “ Never did I behold an assemblage 
of such beautiful marbles as 
gleamed above, below, and 
around us. The collateral 
chapels, which. are six in 
number, are each enriched 
with finely-finished bas-re- 
liefs, and stately portals of 
black and yellow marble, 
richly veined, and so highly 
polished as to reflect objects 
like a mirror. The pave- 
ment, the vaulted ceiling, 
the dome, and even the top- 
most lantern, are all en- 
crusted with the same cost- 
ly and durable material. 
Roses of white marble, and 
wreaths of palm branches, 
most exquisitely sculptured, 
enrich every part of the edi- 
fice. I never saw Corinth- 
ian capitals better modeled 
or executed with more pre- 
cision and sharpness than 
those of the columns which 
support the nave. Having 
satisfied our curiosity by 
examining the ornaments 
of the altar, we passed 
through a long covered gal- 
lery to the sacristy, a mag- 
nificent vaulted hall, panel- 
ed with some beautiful va- 
rieties of alabaster and por- 
phyry, and carpeted, as well 
as a chapel adjoining it, in 
a style of the utmost magni- 
ficence. We traversed sev- 
eral more halls and chapels 
adorned with equal splen- 
dor, till we were fatigued 
and bewildered like knights- 
errant in the midst of an en- 
chanted palace.’’ The bells 
and clocks and mechanical 
arrangements in this great 
edifice are exceedingly cu- 
rious, and are said to have 
cost almost incredible sums 
of money; it is estimated 
that there is as much as 
two hundred tons weight of 
metal in each tower. By- 
ron made a visit to Mafra in 
1809, and had a long conver- 
sation in Latin with the 
monks whom he met there. 
“They have a large libra- 
ry,” he wrote to his mother, 
“and asked me if the Eng- 
lish had any books in their 
country.” 

He also visited Cintra, 
and praised it highly, at the 
expense of Lisbon. ‘To make amends for the filth- 
iness of Lisbon,” he wrote, “and its still filthier in- 
habitants, the village of Cintra, about fifteen miles 
from the capital, is, perhaps, in every respect, the 
most delightful in Europe. It contains beauties of 
every description, natural and artificial; palaces and 
gardens rising in the midst of rocks, cataracts, and 
precipices ; convents on stupendous heights ; a distant 
view of the sea and the Tagus; and, besides (though 
that is a secondary consideration), is remarkable as 
the scene of Sir Hew Dalrymple’s convention. It 
unites 1n itself all the wildness of the western High- 
lands, with the verdure of the south of France.” 

Cintra is a favorite retreat for those who can afford 
to leave Lisbon during the heat of summer. It 1s 

delightfully situated, being about six miles from the 
sea, which does not appear more than two miles dis- 





tant when seen through the clear fresh morning air. 
Gardens full of orange and lemon trees, growing to 
an enormous size, surround the houses and the 
villas, and flowers are so plentiful that they grow on 
the walls. Each house has its own water supply, and 
the sound of the water, falling here and there in little 
cascades, mixes with the hum of wild bees and the 
song of the ringdove. It is the Land of Drowsyhed, 


‘* Whose murmurs invite one to sleep.” 


The scenery around Cintra was caught up and pre- 
sented by Byron in a magical stanza, which is the 
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perfection of landscape painting in verse. Hor- 
rid crags crowned by toppling convents, hoary cork 
trees clothing the shaggy steeps, mountain mosses 
embrowned by the scorching sky, the tender blue of 
the sea in the distance, and the yellow tints on the 
green boughs near us, torrents leaping from cliff to 
cliff, vines, willows—we behold all that he beheld, 
and share the emotion which it awakened in his soul. 

The Moors seem to have appreciated Cintra while 
it was in their possession, for one of their castles 
overhangs the town. It was a luxurious residence 
in the olden time, if we may judge from its bath, 
which is about fifty feet long and seventeen feet 
broad, with water four feet deep supplied by springs, 
What Cintra is most noted for is the Penha Verde, 
or Green Rock, a lofty conical mountain covered to 
the topmost peak with vegetation. At the foot of 





this mountain there is a country house which bears 
the same name. 
tro, a famous Portuguese, long time Governor Gen- 
eral in India, who, for the conquest of Dice, was re- 
warded by a rock called the Monte das Alvigaras, 
upon which stands this house, and a chapel, both of 
his erection. 
gathered from the glimpse of it in the illustration on 
the preceding page. 


It was built by Dom John de Cas- 


The latter is very beautiful, as may be 


The Convent of Penha stands on the summit of 
one of the loftiest peaks. It was seen, if not visited, 
by Byron, who devotes a stanza to it in the first canto 
of Childe Harold, and who, 
by the way, mistook its 
name, converting ‘Our 
Lady of the Rock” (Nossa 
senora de Penha), into “ Our 
Lady of the Punishment,” 
a mistake which he correct- 
ed in later editions of the 
poem. He describes the 
monks as_ showing their 
relics, and telling legends 
to travelers, and has a fling 
at St. Honorius, who dug in 
the Cork Convent, at some 
distance below, what the 
poet irreverently calls a 
“den,” where he dwelt long, 


‘‘In hope to merit Heaven by 
making earth a Hell." 


“This building,’ remarks 
the traveler previously 
quoted, ‘on the suppres- 
sion of the convents in Por- 
tugal, was first bought bya 
private gentleman, but soon 
after purchased by the pres- 
ent king regent, and has 
been restored with much 
taste. It now resembles a 
feudal castle, but the mo- 
nastic character is preserv- 
ed in the interior. The view 
from the summit is exceed- 
ingly fine, including Mafra, 
rising in a huge pile from 
the plain, the lines of Torres 
Vedras, and the mouth of 
the Tagus. To the west is 
the boundless Atlantic. The 
top of the mountain imme- 
diately below this castle 
is laid out in shrubberies 
and gardens, good walks 
being cut in every direction 
through the rock.” 

“Cintra is said to be a 
corruption of Cynthia, and 
the remains of a small tem- 
ple, dedicated to the queen 
of heaven, have been dis- 
covered on the summit of 
the highest mountain 1n the 
neighborhood. When seen 
by moonlight its effect is 
almost magical, owing to 
the contrast of the waving 
foliage (almost black by 
this light) with the white 
country houses. The shad- 
ed lanes also are full of 
glow-worms, and _fire-flies 
dart from one point to 
another like meteors. By 
day the views are charming; one may ride through 
rocky defiles overhung with cork trees, than which 
nothing in the way of tree vegetation is much finer. 
Sometimes the mountain sides are covered with 
purple heath and yellow vines mixed with ferns and 
creeping ivy. Ferns grow also on the trunks and 
branches of the cork trees, forming a singular effect 
of —. foliage. Here and there are open patches 
of land, serving as pasture for cattle, and occasion- 
ally wild open commons, where a great variety of 
heaths bloom in the midst of an underwood country 
of myrtle and arbutus trees. 

From Cintra to Lisbon the distance ia about six- 
teen miles. There is a railroad, but the most pleas- 
ant mode of conveyance is a horse or mule. After 
passing St. Pedro, the road les through the pretty 
village of Bemfica, buried in orange groves, gardens 
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and orchards, and near it is the once celebrated 
Dominican convent, now converted into a manufac- 
tory. The church, however, is preserved. Before 
reaching Benefica, and about six miles from Lisbon, 
is the royal palace of Queluz, the name signifying 
‘what a light!’ and surrounded by very fine gar- 
dens.” 





MANIFEST DESTINY. 


NOTHING is as it was of old. 
Where cities stood the cattle browse ; 
Weeds strike their roots through royal mould ; 
The lizards bask in Czesar’s house. 
What Cheops built the Pyramid ? 
Whose dust, if any, there is hid? 


If these, the master-races, fell, 
Much more the tribes whom they o’erthrew. 
From whence they came, no man can tell, 
Nor whither vanished like the dew. 
‘The same destruction now, as then, 
Makes obsolete these outworn men. 


The red man, whom our hardy sires 
Found in possession of the land ; 

Who built in woods his wigwam fires, 
And smoked his pipe; or, bow in hand, 

Crept on the wild deer, or the bear— 

Or tracked the panther to his lair ; 


Who, grim, and hard of heart at best, 
Daubed in his war-paint, stole away, 
With twenty devils in his breast, 
To where his hated foeman lay ; 
Whon, if asleep he could not find, 
And his strong arms in pinions bind, 





To burn him at the dreadful stake, — j 
He would devote to sudden death ; — | 
As suddenly his scalp would take, 
And mock the rattle in his breath ; 
Then, if pappoose and squaw he saw, 
Would massacre pappoose and squaw! 


These bronze barbarians of the Past, 
Cast in the moulds of hell, are gone ; 
Their world was wanted; far and fast 
We drove them towards the setting sun. 
Ay, —and if future need should be, 
We'll drown them in the western sea ! 


With iron nets we hold their trail ; 
They find us wheresoe’er they go ; 
Though fierce, they cannot make us quail, 
Nor match the rifle with the bow. 
We'll give them graves, and let them try 
The happy hunting grounds on high! 


—R. H. Sloddari. 
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THERE is a passage somewhere in Sterne, probably in ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy,”’ wherein he describes the way in which writers of a certain 
sort do their literary work, and he puts a query in something like the 
following words: Shall we forever make books, as apothecaries 
make medicines, by pouring out of one bottle into another? The 
query is pertinent to many authors, especially to Sterne himself 
who stole the substance of the very query from—if our memory 
serves — Burton's ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.'’ We are reminded 
of this anecdote by a volume of upwards of five hundred pages, 
which has lately been published by Messrs. Dewitt C. Lent & Co., 
and which is illustrated with between fifty and sixty drawings by 
Fredericks, White, Waud, Eytinge, Dixon, Nast, Stevens, and 
Mathews. It is a handsome book, and a readable, but it is com- 
pounded after the recipes of Sterne and Burton. To say that it 
should not have been so compounded would be to reflect discredit 
on many books of far greater pretension, such books, for example, 
as ‘‘The Curiosities of Literature" of the elder Disraeli, who to 
the last day of his life was emptying the bottles of other people, often 
without any intimation that such was the case, and sometimes with 
the pretense that the borrowed mixture was really an original dis- 
covery of hisown! Our Saladist is guilty of no such literary sin as 
this. He does not pretend to have ‘‘ discovered” his facts ; indeed, 
he makes no pretense of any kind. His object was simply to coliect 
what, for want of a better word, may be called gossip, and to ar- 
range it under different heads in the shape of little essays. He has 
succeeded in doing this, and the result is a volume which can be 
read with interest, even by those who are familiar with this kind of 
literature. It goes over a good deal of ground, and contains as 
much new matter as we could reasonably expect. We find a few 
mistakes, as where Leigh Hunt is twice credited with the poem 
which Wordsworth wrote in praise of his own wife, and which con- 
tains the often quoted passage : 


‘* A creature not too bright, or good.”’ 


Another mistake consists in attributing to Southey the reply which 
Lamb made to Coleridge when he asked him if he had ever heard 
him preach, ‘tI never heard you do anything else." We question 
the truth of the statement that Bloomfield wrote his ‘‘ Farmer's 
Boy’ with chalk on the top of a pair of bellows. There can be no 
doubt, however, we think, that when Campbell wrote the couplet: 


‘* When front to front the marching armies shine, 
Halt ere they meet and form the lengthening line,”’ 


the coupiet of Pope : 














‘* When front to front the bannered hosts combine, 


| century. 


was in his mind; but the simple circumstance of his memory play- 
ing him a trick hardly justifies the charge ofliterary larceny. That 
he borrowed a line in ‘‘ O'Connor's Child,” 


‘« The hunter and the deer a shade,” 


from the American poet Freneau, is passed over without notice. 
Parnell's ‘‘ Hermit’ is not correctly traced. Pope stated that Par- 
nell found it in Howell, and that it was written originally in Span- 
ish, whence Howell had probably translated it in prose, and 
inserted it in one of his letters ; but Pope was in error. It existed 
before Howell wrote, or before Martin Luther, from whom Parnell 
is thought to have taken it by our author. It is certainly in the 
‘*Gesta Romanoram,"’ which dates as far back as the fourteenth 
We doubt the propriety of placing Landor's ‘‘ Citation 
and Examination of William Shakspeare " among Literary Impos- 
With 
regard to the forgeries of Chatterton, it is not correct to say that 
they were induced by the cold neglect with which he found his own 
original effusions received, for some of them are among ‘the earliest 
things that he wrote ; besides, his original effusions, as our author 
calls them, received all the attention they merited, which was very | 
little. 

Not to find any. more fault, however, let us select a few leaves 
from these Salads. 


tures, since it was not intended to, and did not, deceive. 





Here is an epitaph, which is said to have been 
copied from a churchyard in England: 


‘Here lies me and my three daughters, 
Brought here by using Seidlitz waters ; 

If we had stuck to Epsom salts, 

We wouldn't have been in these here vaults." 


rhere is something grim, not to say morose, in this epitaph on ; 
stone in Guildford churchyard : 


‘* Reader pass on, ne'er waste your time 
On bad biography and silly rhyme, 

For what I am, this cumbrous clay ensures, 
And what I was, is no affair of yours.” 





The epitaph of old Thomas Churchyard, a voluminous versifier in 
the days of Elizabeth, contains a warning which all young poets | 


would do well to bear in mind: 


‘*Come, Alecto, and lend me thy torch, 

lo find a churchyard in a church porch ; 
Povertie and poetrie this tomb doth enclose 
Therefore, gentlemen, be merry in prose."’ 


't would be difficult to crowd more praise in two lines than is in the 
following epitaph, found in a churchyard in Devonshire : 


‘* She was — but words are wanting to say what; 
Think what a woman should be— she was that.” 


We miss a famous epitaph, which certainly ought to have been 
given. 
‘*conveyed”’ by him from Shakspeare), and was intended to com- 
memorate the virtues of a beloved wife, who was cut off in the flower 
of her youth —‘‘ Frailty, thy name is woman!"’ The best offset to 
that is the Bull attributed to an Irish peer — ‘‘ The only way that a 
gentleman should look at the faults of a pretty woman is —with his 
eyes shut!" If we could only look at some writers in the same 
way what a pleasant task it would be to review them! We do not 
allude to our Saladist, of course, for, as we haveintimated, his book 
is readable and entertaining. 


It was written by an ignorant gentleman (or rather was 


‘© Books which are books" was a happy characterization which 
Lamb once applied to the books which he loved. What his small 
library consisted of he has not told us, but we know from his essays 
that its scanty shelves contained some of the old poets, as Drayton, 
Daniel, Sir Philip Sydney, and, possibly, Lord Brook; and, 
among later writers, Burton, and the fantastic folios of Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle. Whether he would have included among 
his favorites such a volume as ‘‘ Macaronic Poetry,’’ of which Mr. 
James Appleton Morgan is the author, and Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton the publishers, is not certain, his taste was so whimsical ; 
although it is clear to our minds that.he should have done so, for | 
assuredly its place is among ‘‘ books which are books,” because it 
could not have been written without a free use of books, and good 
books, too. It is a collection of macaronic poems, which, the reader 
hardly need be told, are poems in two or more languages, the basis 
of English macaronics being, of course, English, with a sprinkling 
of Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, or what not besides in 
the shape of hving and dead tongues. Scholars have long been 
addicted to writing macaronics, the result being a complete species 
of Literature, which only scholars can fully appreciate. Mr. Mor- 
gan gives us a brief bibliography of the most noted works of which 
it is composed, with selections from some of the best of them. A 
few examples, taken at random from his pages, will give a better 
idea of what these learned trifles are than anything we can say 
concerning them. Here are two little friends of our early days, 
children of good old Mother Goose, — who are easily recognized in 
spite of their foreign dress: 


‘* Parvus Jacobus Horner 
Sedebat in corner, 
Edens a Christmas pie ; 
Inferuit thumb 
Extraherit plum, 
Clamans, Quid sharp puer am I. 


‘*Parvula Bo-peep 
Amisit her sheep, 
Et nescit where to find them; 
Desere alone 
Et venient home 
Cum omnibus caudis behind them.” 


A second version of the last in French is equally amusing: 


‘* Petit Bo-peep 

A perdu ses moutons 

Et ne fait pas que les a pris, 
O laissez les tranquilles 

Ill vendront en ville 





Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line.” + 








Et chacun sa que apres lui.” 


| influences and this life in their entirety. 


Better still is one of ‘‘ les moutons: "’ 


‘Ba, ba, mouton noir, 
Avez vous de laine ? 
Oui Monsieur, non Monsieur, 
Trois sacs pleine. 
Un pour mon maitre, un pour ma dame, 
Pas un pour le jeune enfant qui pleure dans le chemin.” 


Political readers, and singers, of an earlier generation will remem- 


ber the original of this memento of the Henry Clay campaign of 
1844: 


CE MEME VIEUX COON 


‘e meme vieux coon n'est pas quite mort, 
Il n'est pas seulement napping : 

Je pense, myself, unless j'ai tort 

Cette chose est yet to happen. 


Et dix huit forty-four, je sais, 
Vous'll hear des curious noises, 
He'll whet ces dents against some Clay, 


Et scare des Loco-Bois-es ! 


You know que quand il est awake, 
Et quand il scratch ces clawses, 

Les Locos dans leurs souliers shake, 
Et, sheepish, hang leurs jaws-es. 


Ce meme vieux coon, je ne sais pas why, 
Les mischief's come across him, 

Il fait believe he’s going to die, 

Quand seulement playing possum. 

Mais wait till we le want encore, 

Nous'll stir him up with une pole: 

He'll bite as mauvais as before 

Nous pulled him de son hole! 


There are as many ways of writing the history of literatures as 


| there are of writing the history of peoples, but the best way is that 


which enables the historian to enter into the life of his subject, and 
trace the influences that made it what it is, and to present these 
The discovery of this for- 
tunate way implies the possession of certain admirable faculties with 
which literary historians are not generally gifted, and which may 
be summed up in the single word—philoscphy. The historian 
must be a philosopher before he can be a historian, or his history 
will be little beyond a catalogue of names and dates. He should 
have all his facts before him when he writes, but they should not be 
the end, but the beginning, of his work, of which they are, in real- 
ity, only so many clues that he is bound to follow, no matter 
whither they conduct him. He must understand his facts, and 
without the aid of any theory of his own, and must master them, or 
they will master him. ‘The literature of a people contains such 
elements of thought, and such modes of expression — how did they 
come there, and what do they mean? This is the problem which 
faces the literary historian; and he must grasp it, or give piace to 
some one who can. 

Many have sought to write the History of English Literature, for 
example, but it still remains to be written. Pope entertained the 
idea of writing it at one time, and a very entertaining idea it was, 
judging from the specimens of his conversation which Spence has 
handed down to us. Gray thought of it as seriously as his desul- 
tory nature woyld permit, and might have accomplished something, 
had he set seriously to work; but he did nothing. Warton did all 
that he could, which was a great deal, considering the time when 
he wrote, and the cast of his mind, which was scholarly rather than 
critical; but his work was left unfinished, and remains as a monu- 
ment of his industry. Of Craik’s History, and that of the Cham- 
bers Brothers, it is not necessary to speak here, since they are 
merely hand-books on a large scale. There is no History of Eng- 
lish Literature, in short, unless we accept that of M. Taine, of 
which Messrs. Holt & Williams have lately published a translation 
by H. Van Laun. 

It is a great work—the greatest that M. Taine has written. 
Whether the English will accept it as such admits of a doubt, or 
rather does not admit of a doubt, for it is certain, we think, that 
they will not acceptit. They will say that M. Taine is a French- 
man, which is true, and that Frenchman can 
English literature, which is not so true, if it be true at all. 


no understand 
Vol- 
taire did not comprehend Shakspeare, but considered him a barba- 
rian (and he wasn't, you know); therefore M. Taine cannot 
comprehend Shakspeare. This is not logical, perhaps, but then 
the English mind is not logical, when Shakspeare is in question. 
Nor the American mind, either, for that matter. For the American 
mind is like the English mind, in matters literary, only there is less 
of it, and it is less cultured. No American and no Englishman 
could have taken the view of Shakspeare that M. Taine does, 
although it is quite likely that M. Taine’s view of Shakspeare will 
set many Englishmen and Americans thinking. They will not 
think less of Shakspeare, perhaps, but they will think of him differ- 
ently. M. Taine understands the greatness of Shakspeare, as 
Goethe did in Germany, and as Coleridge thought he did in Eng- 
land; but it does not impress him as it did them. He does not 
admit the greatness of Shakspeare’s art; on the contrary, he denies 
that Shakspeare was an artist, as the word is now understood. He 
finds in him an infinite truth to Nature, but the Nature is essentially 
an English one —native to the country in which he was born, and 
the circumstances around him. Shakspeare was what he was, by 
virtue of his surroundings, as well as his genius. He had the 
largest insight that poet ever possessed, but it so mastered him as 
to prevent his being an artist. He saw everything at once, and 
from all sides. ‘‘ Shakspeare never sees things tranquilly. All the 
powers of his mind are concentrated in the present image or 
idea. He is buried and absorbed in it. With such a genius, we 
are on the brink of an abyss, the eddying water dashes in headlong, 
devouring whatever object it meets, bringing them to light again, 
if at all, transformed and mutilated, We pause stupified before 
these convulsive metaphors, which might have been written by a 





fevered hand in a night's delirium, which gather a pageful of ideas 
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and pictures in half a sentence, which scorch the eyes they would 
enlighten. Words lose their sense; constructions are put out of 
joint; paradoxes of style, apparently false expressions, which a man 
might occasionally venture upon with diffidence in the transport of 
his rapture, become the ordinary language ; he dazzles, he repels, 
he terrifies, he disgusts, he oppresses; his verses are a pierc- 
ing and sublime song, pitched in too high a key, above the 
reach of our organs, which offends our ears, of which our mind 
alone can divine the justice and beauty. Yet this is little; for 
that singular force of concentration is redoubled by the sudden- 
ness of the dash which it displays. In Shakspeare there is no 
preparation, no adaptation, no development, no care to make him- 
self understood. Like a too fiery and powerful horse, he bounds, 
but cannot run. He bridges in a couple of words an enormous 
interval; is at the two poles in asingle instant. The reader vainly 
looks for the intermediate track; confounded by these prodigious 
leaps, he wonders by what miracle the poet has entered upon a new 
idea the very moment when he quitted the last, seeing perhaps 
between the two images a long scale of transitions, which we pac 
painfully step by step, but which he has spanned in a stride. 
Shakspeare flies, we creep. Hence comes a style made up of con- 
ceits, bold images shattered in an instant by others still bolder, 
barely indicated by others far removed, no visible connexion, but a 
visible incoherence; at every step we halt, the track failing ; and 
there, far above us, lo, stands the poet, and we find that we have 
ventured in his footsteps, through a craggy land, full of precipices, 
which he threads as if it were a straightforward road, but on which 
our greatest efforts barely carry us along.” 

M. Taine'’s criticism of Milton will be another shock to the Eng- 
lish mind, it is so unique, so independent, so just. He recognizes 
Milton’s greatness, but he prefers the youthful poet who wrote 
‘“‘L' Allegro,” ‘‘Il Pensieroso,”’ and ‘‘ Comus,”’ to the old theologian 
who wrote ‘‘ Paradise Lost."" ‘‘ He wrote, not by 
impulse, and at the mere contact with things, but like 
a man of letters, a classic, in a scholarlike manner, 
with the assistance of books, seeing objects as much 
through previous writings as in themselves, adding 
to his images the images of others, borrowing and re- 
casting their inventions, as an artist who unites and 
multiplies the bosses and driven gold, already en- 
twined on a diadem by twenty workmen. He made 
thus for himself a composite and brilliant style, less 
natural than that of his predecessors, less fit for effu- 
sions, less akin to the lively first glow of sensations 
but more solid, more regular, and more capable of 
concentrating in one large patch of light all their 
sparklings and splendors. He brings together, like 
#Eschuylus, words of ‘ six cubits,’ plumed and decked 
in purple, and made them flow like a royal train 
before his idea, to exalt and announce it.”” M. 
Taine is pained by the brutality of Milton's contro- 
versial writings. ‘*The impression left by his 
Eikonoklastes is oppressive. Phrase by phrase harshly, 
bitterly, the king is refuted and accused to the last, 
without a minute's respite of accusation — the accused 
being credited with not the slightest good intention, 
the slightest excuse, the least show of justice, the 
accuser never for a instant digressing to or resting 
upon a general idea. It is a hand-to-hand fight, where 
every word is a blow, prolonged, obstinate, without 
dash and without weakness, of a harsh and fixed hos- 
tility, where the only thought is how to wound most 
severely and to kill surely. Against the bishops, who 
were alive and powerful, his hatred flowed more vio- 
lently still, and the fierceness of his envenomed meta- 
phors hardly suffices to express it.””. M, Taine objects 
to ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ He acknowledges the sublimity 
of the first two books, and the grandeur of Satan, as 
a poetic character, but he finds the rest of the poem 
very dull, tedious, and absurd. He listens to the talk 
of Adam and Eve, and hears an English household 
of the period—Colonel Hutchinson and his wife. 
Heavens! dress them at once. Folk so cultivated 
should have invented before all a pair of trowsers 


and modesty. This Adam entered Paradise via 


England. M. Taine quotes a part of Adam's 
address to Eve, commencing ‘Fair consort, the hour,” and 
adds: ‘‘A very useful and excellent Puritanical exhortation. 


That is English virtue and morality; and at evening, in every 
family, it can Be read to the children like the Bible. Adam is your 
true paterfamilias, with a vote, an M. P.. an old Oxford man, con- 
sulted at need by his wife, dealing out to her with prudent measure 
the scientific explanations which she requires."’ Still less to the 
taste of M. Taine is Milton’s Jehovah, who maintains a suitable 
state, something like Charles I., and is connected with the theolo- 
gian James I., versed in the arguments of Arminians and Gomar- 
ists, very clever at the distinguo, and, before all, incomparably 
tedious. ‘‘To get them to listen to such tirades he must pay his 
councillors of state very well. His son answers him respectfully in 
the same style. Goethe’s God—halfabstraction, half legend, source 
of calm oracles, a vision just beheld after a pyramid of ecstatic 
strophes— greatly excels this Miltonic God, a business man, a 
schoolmaster a man for show.” 

This is a sad heresy, no doubt, but it is shared by many besides 
M. Taine, although they may not be courageous enough to own 
it. Pope shared it, and Byron shared it. Byron, by the way, was 
equally sceptical in regard to the greatness of Shakspeare, his 
own taste and talent leading him to prefer to Shakspeare’s wild- 
ness the classic ‘‘ unities'’ which he disregarded, in common with 
most of the Elizabethan dramatists. 

M. Taine has made a careful study of the works of these 
writers, to whom he is more just than the majority of English 
critics, ‘The audacious energy of Marlow, the intensity of passion 
in Webster, the pathos of Ford and the gravity of Massinger, the 
grace and wit and ‘linked sweetness’’ of Beaumont and Fletcher — 
he feels it all, and likes it all, for what it is. What he has to say 
of Ben Jonson is admirably said. We know of no English writer 
who has so thoroughly entered into the intention and spirit of rare 
old Ben, He thoroughly understands Dryden, also—his strong 
and his weak points, the character of his masculine but not very 








poetic intellect, and the exact place which he occupies in English 
literary history. He is, likewise, at home with Dryden's fellow- 
dramatists, and he shows us what,a precious set of scamps and 
blackguards they were, and to what brutality and bestiality they 
reduced the stage. If we follow M. Taine in his speculations, we 
detect the causes of this degradation of theirs, some of which inhere 
in the English nature, while others sprung from their social and 
political condition. Given the sects which culminated in the 
Puritan, and we have, as a natural consequence, the death of 
Charles I.; and given the Puritan, we have, just as naturally, the 
Restoration of Charles II. and his cavaliers. English nature stood 
as much as it could, and then revolted, first from a king, and then 
back to aking. There is a philosophy in these things, and we must 
look below the surface for it. 

M. Taine helps us to do this, and has laid us under the great- 
est of obligations. To his breadth of knowledge, his depth of 
insight, his cultured and accurate taste—a taste alike robust and 
refined—we owe the only philosophic History of English Litera- 
ture. 








> 
GRANVILLE PERKINS. 





GRANVILLE PERKINS was born in Baltimore in 1830. He in- | 
herited artistic proclivities from both parents. His mother had a | 
more than local reputation as an amateur painter of flowers ; his | 
father was a true diletante of the old school, and dabbled with 
color, not only for amusement but for practice in what he consid | 
ered a gentlemanly accomplishment. The first perceptions of their 
child were those of form and color, and some of his earlier attempts 
at play were in imitation of the work of his seniors. 

So long as he remained a boy, his love for drawing and painting 
were properly encouraged; but other of his impulses were not so 








GRANVILLE PERKINS. 


thoughtfully considered. His love for straying alone 1n the woods, 
for watching the infinite aspects of nature, the varying tints and 
shades of sky and clouds, of woods and waves, was not a boyish 
pastime. It betokened the dreamy, poetic, imaginative spirit of the 
artist. And the artists of the last generation were not enviable for 
their material prosperity. The day had not come when they built 
villas, and kept yachts and horses, and stood up as stiffly on 
‘Change, when they visited it, as the stoutest of bulls or bears. A 
prudent father, no matter how great might be his own love for art, 
shrank from the thought uf educating his boy as an artist. Gran- 
ville was taught to consider painting as an accomplishment only, 
and that, if he expected to thrive, he must do the earnest work of 
life in a counting room, and not in a studio, 

The boy objected. Docile and amiable as he was in receiving 
other teachings, in this he was inflexible. He would not be a mer- 
chant. He was so resolute that his father was prevailed upon to 
allow him, when his school days were over, additional instruction 
in art from a competent teacher. This teacher was William E. 
Smith, son of John Reuben Smith, of Philadelphia, the most nota- 
ble drawing master of the city, and the instructor of many of our 
best artists, both of the past and present generation. By both 
father and son he was considered an apt and promising pupil. 

The elder Mr. Perkins probably thought that Granville’s love for 
art would be dissipated when he was put to the severe drudgery of 
a scientific training — that when painting was made work and not 
play —when the boy found that he had to think and study harder 
than he would have done in almost any kind of mercantile pursuit, 
he would give up his fancy, and settle down quietly, as most of us 
do, in the business of practical labor. Buta year's tutelage, so far 
from disheartening, only inspirited the boy. The father gave up | 
his point in despair and grief. It was a case of manifest destiny. 
Granville would be a painter. 

He had profited so well by his instruction, that at the early age 
of fifteen, he was strong enough to stand alone. If his father | 





| Cavern of Cape Cruz,” are well known to connoisseurs. 


would not give him an artist's education, he would acquire it for 
himself. His abilities had already a saleable value. For Jj. R. 
Smith, another son of his drawing master, was the scene-painter of 
the Chestnut Street Theatre, of Philadelphia, and gladly engaged 
him as an assistant. In this situation he remained for one year. 
It was not, it must be confessed, a very elevated walk in art, but it 
was an excellent school to one who wished to gain practical knowl- 
edge of the manipulations of color, to learn breadth of style, and 
the best methods of securing effect. 

And here may be noticed the wide difference between that weak 
love for art which some mistake for genius, and genius itself. All 
over the world are hundreds of young men and women who think 
they would be artists, ‘‘if they only had the chance.” Reduced to 
plain English, this chance means gratuitous support during the 
best five years of life, three years in Italy, and a future guaranty of 
lucrative orders. oeta nascitur, non fit, is true, but it is only half 
the truth. The true artist is made as well as born, and in nothing 
does his genius so truly show itself as in his making the chances of 
his success. One must creep before he can walk—must paint 
scenes, and, perhaps, signs, before he can paint landscapes, and he 
may be considered fortunate who has this rude work to do in the 
early, and not the later, part of life. 

The mimic world around the scenes of a theatre is a world of en- 
chantment to every boy. No wonder then that young Perkins 
shared the common fascination. But is not every boy of 16 or 17 
years who has the pleasure of contributing largely to this witchery ; 
nor every scene-painter who has the greater pleasure of evoking as 
sincere an enthusiasm in the audience for his painting as the actors 
secure for their acting. This, however, was once Granville’s for- 
tune in Richmond; for when the curtain dropped on ‘‘ Cherry and 
Fair Star,’’ the vivacious play-goers, in testimony of their delight in 
his brilliant scenes, shouted for ‘‘ Young Perkins.” 

Before he had attained his majority the illusions of 
theatrical life had vanished. He had outgrown them, 
both in the way of business and of study. Day by 
day, the conviction grew that to be a successful artist, 
he must enlarge his knowledge of nature. To travel 
is to live; to see is to learn. Years before, in lonely 
rambles by wood and shore, he had contrasted the 
comparatively sad and sober garb of our northern 
land with the descriptions he had read of the brilliancy 
of the tropics. 

To think, with him, was to act, and during the next 
five years he was a sojourner in Cuba, Jamaica, Yu- 
catan, and Central America. Under the hot glow of 
a noonday sun, as it glittered along great stretches of 
yellow tidal sands—on the surface of the laughing 
waves of a musical sea — against the red-scarred sides 
and sea-weeded base of volcanic rocks — in the depths 
of seemingly interminable forests, where broad-stretch- 
ing palms and thickly interlaced vines made a more 
than cathedral-like gloom —at the brink of great la- 
goons, whose shores were radiant with flowers of 
every hue, and dazzling with the flashing of flamin- 
goes and paroquets—amid the ruins of Uxmal, in 
the wrecks of a civilization that antedates history — 
on the soil where Columbus trod — in sea-side caverns 
that had sheltered famous buccaneers who once vexed 
the Spanish Main—here was the land of song and 
romance, the Paradise of his boyish dreams. 

Unlike most travelers in these wilds, our artist had 
that inner sense which discerns more than outward 
beauty of form and color — which sees around and be- 
yond the objects an ideal significance that the camera 
can never reproduce. His portfolio was filled with 
sketches and studies, and when he returned to Phila- 
delphia, in 1856, he carried with him what was more 
valuable than any marks of brush or pencil —a spirit 
thoroughly saturated with the effects of what he had 
seen, and capable of rightly conveying and interpret- 
ing all its idealities. 

Here again in Philadelphia, he resumed his studies 
under the marine painter, Hamilton, who has a high 
reputation for his skillful effects, and for the spiritual- 
ity of his composition. 

In 1857, Mr. Perkins married. His desultory wan- 
derings ceased, and from this date may be fixed the beginning of 
his matured artistic life. It was a period when the value of original 
illustrations for books and newspapers was beginning to be felt. 
And, as is the case now, the supply of sketches offered always ex- 
ceeded the amount of sketches selected; but Mr. Perkins never 
lacked for recognition and employment. For more than six ye: 
his pencil was in steady request by the leading publishers of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. He also received occasional com- 
missions from the Art journals of London. His drawings on wood 
have always been highly commended for their finish, their exactness 
and carefulness of details. 

Drawing on wood is but one of the interludes of more attractive 
work. His intimate knowledge of coast and tropical scenery, which 
may be considered as his specialty, finds its best expression on can- 
vas. His paintings are much esteemed for their warmth of color, 
and for the natural life-like beauty of their sky and water effects. 
He has a bold, free, broad style of work, which he rightly considers 
as the only true style for a poetic interpretation of nature; but he 
never sacrifices exactness of drawing, or truth in color, to suit the 
conventionalisms of any style of art. For a young man, he has had 
a varied experience, and a more thorough education than is usual, 
even with artists. In drawing, he studied under the Smiths father 
and sons; in scene painting, under Smith and Allegri; in color and 
composition, under Hilliard and Hamilton. Few artists have 
put their abilities to better use. His ‘‘ Morning in the Tropics,” 
‘Evening in the Tropics,” ‘‘Sunset on the Pacific Coast,” ‘‘ The 
The rare 
combination of vigorous effect with an equally pronounced har- 
mony of color and brilliancy of tone, which is common to all his 
paintings, fully justifies the spontaneous criticism of a brother artist 
that Mr. Perkins is ‘‘a born colorist.” 
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